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EDITORIAL 


This issue marks our first year in publication and in retrospect it has been a very successful one. Many 
thanks to our staff and contributors who have worked long hours for no pay to establish the magazine, 
with special thanks to our advertisers with a big thank-you to Roots, who have been with us from the 
beginning. 

In the upcoming year we aim to expand in a number of directions, our top priority being to start a 
Soul Survivor mail order service specializing in currently available Soul albums from around the world. 
Beginning with our next issue, asa service to readers, we are starting a fact and information column — 
So if you have any Soul-related questions, no matter how obscure, send them to: — Readers 
Information Service, c/o Soul Survivor and we will do our best to answer them. 

In this issue we have an exclusive in that we have Swamp Dogg as a guest writer. Let me add here 
that | believe he is one of the most gifted, yet underrated figures in the Soul music world — a multi- 
talented genius. Even if you have never heard of the man before, | urge you to read this very amusing 
feature and then investigate the music — you will not be disappointed! Hopefully, if the guest writer 
feature is successful, | shall try and persuade other artists to write their stories. 

Abelated welcome to new contributor, Ron Wynn, a writer/broadcaster who hosts a weekly black 
music show on WPKN-FM (89.5) in Bridgeport, Conn. Ronis also the author of the recently published 
large format on Tina Turner titled “Tina”, by Collier books. 

This issue is the last one for many subscribers who will find a renewal slip with their copy. We are 
happy to announce that there will be no increase in price. A four issue subscription is still only $10 in 
Canada and the U.S.A. £7 in the U.K, and $15 rest of the world 


fecha feck. 


Richard Pack 


Next issue:— The long promised Laura Lee interview! 
| | 
| | SUBSCRIBE To ‘SOUL SURVIVOR’ TODAY! 


sa Miss a single issue! 
leceive 4 issues for $10 in the U.S.A. and Canada $15 overseas 
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“ SWAMPIE DEAREST” aka 
“BALLING FOR DOLLARS” 


Autobiography writ by the hand of the Swamp Dogg 


singer/songwriter/producer/musician and 

arranger, is one of the most bizarre figures in the 
Soul music world. An unidentified seventies Clipping 
about the man describes him as ‘'like something out of 
a black movie. He's shaft, superfly, the ghetto mafia all 
folled into one, a survivor in the dog-eat-dog world of 
Street hustling — and he thrives on it. He doesn't 
belong in the sterile big business world of pop, butin the 
world of sweaty back-street studios — in the world of 
the 'l'll ip you off before you get a chance to rip me off 
Scenario of the small, aggressive, yet always struggling 
independent R&B labels’’ 

As a Sixties Soul singer, he bounced from label to 
label scoring the occasional small hit before re- 
emerging in 1970 as Swamp Dogg 

‘As Swamp Dogg his albums make for compeliing 
listening. He has a loyal international following who are 
hooked on his rasping voice and imaginative songs, 
Which are full of humour and social satire — his lyrics 
always tell a story and often have a stinging twist to 
them. Check out ‘Or Forever Hold Your Peace’, which 
has a father agonizing over whether or not to tell his son 
that the girl he intends to marry is a hooker with whom 
he has previously had an encounter. Or “‘Did ! Come 
Back Too Soon Or Did | Stay Away Too Long’’, a 
cheating-wife saga with a lesbian twist. 

Commercially speaking, Jerry has had more suc- 
cess as a songwriter/producer than a solo act, working 
with a wide variety of acts including Solomon Burke, the 
Drifters, 2.2. Hill, the Commodores, Ruth Brown, Irma 
Thomas, Gene Pitney and Tommy Hunt. In 1970 alone 
he wrote and produced three top ten R&B hits on Arthur 
Conley, ““God Bless’’, Doris Duke, ‘To The Other 


J erry Williams Jr. aka Swamp Dogg, a talented 
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Woman" and Dee Dee Warwick, ‘She Didn't Know 

Arguably Jerry's greatest writing has been for girl 
singers such as Doris Duke and Irma Thomas, who 
Previously observed, “He's something else! | don’t 


know if the guy realizes just how great a writer he is. For 
‘aman, he sure knows how a woman thinks! 

No stranger to the written word, Jerry regularly 
writes his own zany sleeve notes and press releases, I'll 
now vacate the page and hand it over to the man 
himself. 


Quiet. . . lights. . , curtain Music. Little did 
I know when I decided to embark upon the usually 


morous endeavour of making music, my life’s 
work, that it was going to take all my life to get 
some work. | remember my Mother's words as she 
watched me board a Greyhound bus for New York 
with tears in her eyes, “You got as much chance of 
being a star as the Hunchback of Notre Dame has 
of becoming Mr. America”. I'm not claiming that 
1 was great when I started out, but to impede my 
progress I’ve had fans burn my costumes with me 
still in them, force my car off the road while en 
route to the gig, steal my music out of my home and 
boycott a major record label that said they would 
consider signing me in a few years — did I says 
fans? 

Chances are you've never heard of me, but 
somebody is buying all of these goddam records 
If you are not buying them then the only explana- 
tion is that Splizoids from the planet Burpto are 
disguising themselves as Swampniks (red hair, no 
hair, real tall, real short, no height whatsoever, 
flashy clothes, no clothes you know the type), 
creeping in Tower, Peaches, Sam Goody's and 
other large record chains romancing Chapter 11, 
abstracting all the products homeward 
bound post-haste. Filch, fleece, grab, those peo- 
ple are notorious but they’re on my side. They love 
Swamp Dogg records. | hear them periodically 
through the facilities of Channel 9 whenever they 
pre-empt Sermoneties. 

In 19561 made record number one (also was the 
sales figure) entitled “HTD Blues” b/w “Nats 
Wailing”. 

I was a “fill out, cut out and mail out the 

coupon” freak. That's how I landed my first label, 


Mechanic Records in Mechanicsville, N.Y., solic- 
iting through Mechanical illustrated Magazine. 
“Send me your tape and ? dollars (amount eludes 
me) and I'll make you some records — compete 
with LaVern Baker, Joe Turner, Platters, Kay 
Starr, Patti Page, Fats Dominoetc. . . . etc.;” So 
off goes the money, my first two compositions and 
atape with the performance of such family rhythm 
greats as Nat Cross (step-father) on guitar, Vera 
Cross (could have been a wonderful step-mother) 
on drums, Garfield Cross (step-uncle . . . climb- 
ing these steps can be tiresome) and yours truly on 
piano and vocals. The entire session was done ona 
Grundig Mono portable reel to reel owned by my 
musical (among other things) family, 

The records arrive (78 rpm) — I've finally 
arrived! Now what the f. . . do I do with these 
things? Three record shops within a fifty mile 
radius. A distributor?! What is that? 

Runtothe radio station WRAP, and give a copy 
to Jack Holmes, a powerhouse in the industry at 
the time, and let him play the back off it. . . So far 
this has all taken place in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
my 1942 birthplace. Jack played it immediately, 
announced meas "Little" Jerry which I stuck with 
for ten years, and mapped out my distribution 
route. “Consign Stewart's Record shop two-thirds 
of them (they were a chain, one in Portsmouth — 
one in Norfolk) and Frankie’s Birdland (Frank 
Guida later to have Legrand of Gary U.S. Bonds 
fame) the other third. I'll make it a hit and guide 
your career”. Jack obtained the maximum in local 
exposure for me: around the clock air saturation, 
interviews in the Journal & Guide, Afro American 
and personal appearances at Seaview Beach, Sun- 
set Lake Park and Midway Park. | became the 
time killer” for the hot record acts that appeared 
in these venues, giving me experience that money 
‘an’t buy and friendships that are priceless, e.g. 
Sonny Til & Orioles, Margie Day, Pookie Hudson, 
Lloyd Price, Flamingos, etc. 

The next year gave birth to the enterprising 
rapaciousness of Jerry Williams, Jr. previously 
known as “Little Jerry”, 


Made four more recordings, this time ina Mono 
studio (Norfolk Recording Studio) with the 
same personnel with the exception of the 
drummer, 

Mailed more money to Mechanicsville, N.Y. 
for the pressing of ““Sweer Sue” b/w “Nat's 
Wailing” (needed a few more — popularity 
booming). 

. Contracted Our Lady of Victory Auditorium 
for every available Friday night during the 
school year for dance and show bookings. This 
was done relatively easily without deposits, etc., 
because I was Catholic, church organist, stu- 
dent in the school and a member of Christians 
for Christ or something similar. 

Produced a T.V. show (Rock 'N’ Roll Time) 
starring yours truly on WTOV channel 27. 1 
must expound on this. The station was built bya 
gentleman who claimed to have the largest Pon- 
tiac dealership in the South, Starlite Automo- 
biles. He needed programs to fill up the cracks 
between “pitches”. Anyone with an iota of tal. 
ent could get a show just for the asking and a 
brief audition. Oh no, nobody got paid! — 
unless you did what I did and I was the only one 
to do it. I got two sponsors (Atlas Tires and 
Community Bakery) for my show netting me 


» 
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$50.00 every Friday night. The show’s format | 


| was Black Music when it was known as Rock 
*N’ Roll (what do you mean you thought Alan 
Freed and Dick Clark invented Rock 'N’ Roll?) 
with the appearance of local doo-wop groups 
from the high schools. Each week we were 
assured that damn near an entire high school 
student body and faculty were watching. I 
played piano and sang with the help of a drum- 
mer and guitar player every Friday night from 
ten to ten forty-five p.m. for one and a half 
years, 
$5, Became delivery ’boy’ or should | say “person” 
for Washington Pharmacy conjuring up 
another twenty-five dollars a week. 


This was my “innocent-gluttony” period. Not 
bad either for nearing fourteen years old and clear- 
ing easily one hundred and fifty dollars a week 
gold. (Couldn't resist that. Poetic licence.) 

Calling Jerry Williams, Jr., calling Jerry Wil- 
liams, Jr., this is the literary world, Will you give 
usa best-seller? The writing bug knows no bound- 
aries. Within six weeks | wrote a book of poems 
(Descriptiveness In Poems and Stuff), two plays 
and a novel. Genius you say? Sheer springtime 
lunacy! Here we go again: “fill out, cut out and 
mail out.” Can you write? Are you the next Nick 
Kenny? Micky Spillane? Are Publishers avoiding 
you? We'll put an end to this. For one-hundred 
dollars, your money can also elude you. Write 
Vanity Press, (notice any similarity?) something 
something, New York City. | was already involved 
with a Vanity Record manufacturer, so why stop 
now? 

Literary efforts in the mail, answers all positive 
but all answers needed money to escalate my 
career, After a period even I can detect Bullshit. 

One of my most hailed pieces of lunacy (“Sum- 
mertime”) read as follows, and I quote — “I 
pulled her closer to me, and | could feel her breath 
and she was breathing furiously. She laid her head 
on my shoulder and her breathing was more tense 
upon my neck. It sent chills up and down my spine. 
She raised her head and looked at me. Then she 
said, darling dear. At this time my eyes were on her 
lips”. . . Get the idea? My Mother found this little 
gem about six months ago and sent it to me Express 
Mail. . . tell you anything? 


President of Herald/Ember Records, the well- 
oiled r'n’b machine behind Faye Adams, Nut- 
megs, Silhouettes, plus host of other one and two 
hit-single flashes, and tells him that he must record 
this “boy” from Portsmouth, Virgina for one rea- 
son or another. For one reason or another Al 
agrees and I split to New York from Newark where 
| Iwas appearing at Woody’s Corner as Little Willie 
John and sometimes Larry Williams — well 
“Little” Jerry couldn't draw flies but he was a 
jukebox and Woody wanted to have his cake and 
eat it too. For a while we were most compatible. 
Al Silvers hooked me up with Dave “Baby” 
Cortez aka David Clowney, his “Producer at 
large”, listened to my material, rejected same and 
gave me an Isley Bros. demo, “Don’t You Feel” 
written by Bert Russell-Berns and “There Ain't 
Enough Love”, which emerged as the “A” side. 
The record received Pop/R'n’B play throughout 
Virginia and Maryland and garnered enough sales 
| & me to headline a slew of sleazy-ass clubs and 
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It’s late 1959. Jack Holmes calls Al Silvers, 


appear on the Buddy Dean T.V. show (Baltimore) | gorilla snatch off his head and run for help crying 


and Kurt Webster’s Dialing For Dollars in Nor- 
folk. During this time my base was still New Jersey 
where I was playing occasional weekends at Jack- 
son’s Lounge as an organ single, the Cotton Club 
in Carteret as Don Covay and doing a “live” 
broadcast each Sunday afternoon from the Cole- 
man Hotel as “Little” Jerry, Blues Shouter 
Unlimited. 

Eddie Kirkland, blues extraordinaire, was liv- 
ing across the hall from me in East Orange in a 
Coleman Brothers’ rooming house. “There Ain’t 
Enough Love”, didn’t bring in enough revenue 
and I’m starving to death and so is Eddie. We 
teamed up and made the rounds of all the joints, 
“sat in” hoping someone would give us a job. We 
also learned how to stay alive: we'd eat peanuts all 
day, everytime we farted it looked like a Kansas 
City dust storm. In between peanuts we would go 
to restaurants, sit and read a menu and pour the 
coffee cream into a glass of water, add sugar and 
drink milk galore, Most restaurants kept bread 
and butter on the table. We'd wrap that up in 
handkerchiefs and take it back for hardtimes. Peri- 
odically Mrs. Tisdale, another roomer retired and 
‘on top of the mountain in my eyesight, would 
invite me to eat with her, but she wouldn't feed 
Eddie. She didn’t trust him because he painted his 
head with shoe polish where he was receding, I'd 
slip him food anyway. 

It’s early "61. [ have an agent. First “gig”: 
Colonial Hotel, Hagerstown, Md. as a piano/ 
vocal lounge single. Three hundred a week, room, 
board and bartab — Heaven! Only problem: | 
wasn’t prepared to hold down a lounge playing 
requests and standards. | could sing the shit out of 
’em, but I couldn’t play them. After two days of 
“Shake, Rattle and Roll”, Larry Williams, Jerry 
Lee Lewis, etc., some Redd Foxx jokes (especially 
the one about Gene Autry and Champ-Pee-On), 
Red (manager) put my ass back on a bus for parts 
unknown. That was also the end of two agents, my 
first and my last. Seriously, I’ve never signed with 
another agent exclusively since. 

Virginia-bound, | worked jobs with some more 
Tidewater acts: The Showmen, Jimmy Soul, Ken 
Page & Pied Pipers, Frank Wilson, etc. 

Bright idea! Form a “Little” Jerry Tour! Dur- 
ing that time you needed a female singer, shake 
dancer, band, comedian and the headliner — me 
of course. First job: the Guys and Dolls Club in 
Fayettville, N.C. The show was a bust. We slept on 
the floor of the club at night and ate sardines for 
four days. The only way we got out of there to the 
next job was through the natural enterprises of our 
beloved shake dancer. She gave bed-time new 
meaning. 

Next stop, Regal Theatre, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. ladded a gorilla to the act (man in costume) 
and billed the show as “Little” Jerry’s Midnight 
Ramble. Showtime: midnight. Everyone in the 
aggregation showed up except the band. I went on 
stage with a drummer, a baritone sax and a gorilla. 
The stage resembled a picnic. The crowd threw 
bottles, lettuce, eggs — you name it! Being a 
trouper | ignored this, continued to belt the blues 
and sent the gorilla out into the audience to dance 
and scare the shit out of those heathens. Immedi- 
ately upon descending into the audience the gorilla 
was thrown on the floor and stabbed, though not 
fatally. You haven’t seen anything until you see a 


like a new-born baby. 

Try New York again. Sign contract with Aldo 
Records. Sign with a manager (Mel Alberts, Cash- 
box Mogul). First Release (only release), “Chapel 
On The Hill” under the production supervision of 
Matt Parsons (who stills insists that NOSTRAP is 
his name spelled backwards). “Chapel” achieved 
#1 position throughout the Midwest and made me 
a regional Star in Cleveland, sharing top billing 
with the Temptations, Supremes, Theola Kilgore 
etc, Mel, whose father wouldn't allow him to read 
a Cashbox much more assist in it’s operation, was 
booking me throughout Long Island, Brooklyn, 
and Bronx with Ernie Martinelli’s “Little 
Anthony”. In addition Mel was cultivating my 
writing and production sensibilities. My first proj- 


| ect was Marilyn Michaels, then managed by Carl 


Lebow. “Mama Don’t Allow No Rock 'N’ Roll 
In Here” was going to be her launching pad but for 
some reason (ask Mel) after fifty rehearsals we 
dropped it or it dropped us . . . or whatever. 

While planning for a new record session Gerald 
Hille owner of Aldo was killed in a car wreck on 
his route home to Madison, N.J, Company 
defunct. 

Creative singing time — Archie Levinson’s 
Academy Records as a “Black” Jerry Lee Lewis! 
Well that’s what they said. . . at least I was black. 
One out of two ain't bad, Also V-Tone Records in 
Philly, signed as a dance craze innovator to be 
topped only by Chubby Checker, Hank Ballard, 
Les Cooper and a trillion other rubber-leggers. 

The Academy release ‘Hum Baby” b/w 
“She's So Divine” was astep in the right direction 
being done by people with “No direction known, 
like a rolling stone” — damn | did it again, a 
Dylanian slip. 

V-Tone, a Lenny Caldwell brainchild, was very 
successful with Bobby Peterson, Released “Lets 
Do The Wooble Before Chubby Gets It” and 
achieved some top five chart positions on Philly’s 
WIBC and enough others to glue together seventy- 
five to a hundred thousand sales. Lenny forgot to 
provide for royalty payments in his contracts, thus 
prompting me to seek another home. A vast 
amount of great things emerged from the relation- 
ship — e.g., a ten-year partnership with Richard 
Rome of a vast number of local productions and 
“gigs”, 

Making Philly my home from ’61 through '64, I 
commuted to New York weekly and eventually was 
signed to Roulette by Sonny Lester who never 
recorded me, never acknowledged my presence on 
the label, never met with me after the signing and 
gave me a fifty-dollar-a-week draw for a year. 
‘When I requested a release it was done uncondi- 
tionally on the immediate side. That’s showbiz, in 
my case no biz. 

Sitting in a Manhattan bar, I met a heavy 
drinker who said he had a club in Long Island 
(Freddy’s Salem Inn) and would like me to audi- 
tion for him, Reluctantly I took the train out to 
Long Island, auditioned and landed a job with my 
trio, three nights a week, two hundred dollars a 
night. We (Al Lindo, Gene Evans and myself) 
stayed there eleven months. During that time we 
expanded to five nights and shared the bar, Fred- 
dy’s became a miniature version of the Peppermint 
Lounge, carriage trade and all. Feeling my oats | 
quit to play a private New Year’s Eve gig down the 


I'M NOT SELLING OUT 


I'M BUYING IN! 


street for a thousand dollars. Never having had a 
“grand” at one time | promptly left and was unable 
to return and was soon back on the road to starva 
tion; proving the ad: “a bird in the hand is 
worth a thousand dollars in the bush 

1964, knocked on Frank Slay’s door, who was 
enjoying production, publishing and writing suc- 
cesses with Billy & Lillie, Freddie Cannon, Four 
Seasons, Diane Renay and a bevy of other pop- 
oriented acts, Played him some material. He loved 
it all and signed me to an immediate record con- 
tract. We enter the studio and record the self 
penned, “I’m The Lover Man” b/w “The Push 
Push Push”. “Lover Man’’js released on South 
ern Sound Records in September and October 
finds it bulleting on the Pop Record Business 
Charts at #84 the first week. (Record Business was 
the forerunner for Record World Magazine). Dur- 
ing the time between recording and release | moved 
my wife and four daughters back to Portsmouth, 
Virginia where | was immediately scooped-up and 
thrown in the Army. (Ft. Jackson, S.C. October |, 
1964) as a draft dodger. | never registered for the 
draft and due to the fact that | married so early 1 
didn’t fathom the need. Finally got a “big one” 
and I'm in the army. Through some careful 
manoeuvering, my wife (Yvonne) got me out on a 
Hardship Discharge October 8, 1964. | resumed 
my budding career. The record moved so rapidly 
that Bob Krasnow, then head of Warner Bros 
new Loma label, purchased the master and carried 
ita few steps further. I’m now touring with Chuck 
Berry, Strangeloves and Sgt, Barry Sadler 

It’s 1965 and next record time. Frank has two of 
the worst pieces of shit (he later admits) I'd ever 
exposed my ears to: “Detroit”, a rip off the 
Motown Sound, and “1965 Kingsize Nicotine 
Blues”. | rebelled, screamed, argued, but to no 
avail. “Either you cut these or cut nothing”. | cut 
them both. Loma didn’t want it so it appeared on 
Southern Sound Records. Frank shipped Gold 
and it came back Platinum. 

| proposed a different situation to Frank: “I'll 
cut the next record with my money. If you like it 
reimburse me. If not release me”. Okay! I cut 
“Baby You're My Everything”. Frank rejected it. 
I sold it to Calla Records. The first week of release 
Kal Rudman wrote in his R&B Beat — Where I's 
At, “Baby You're My Everything”. Jerry Wil- 
liams, Calla is over 30,000 in N.Y.C., Top 10 in 
Cleveland, a smash in Detroit, and large in Miami, 
Atlanta(WQX1), and Chicago. . . | rest my case 
Frank Slay and | have remained top-notch friends 
in spite of this. To be short he’s one of the biggest 
men | know in the record industry — | can talk 


short — I’m $°5", Frank is 5°6”. Due to this 
success | played Tommy Small’s Xmas ("65) Show 
with Inez & Charlie Foxx, co-headlined with 
Jackie Wilson (Brooklyn Brevart), toured in all 
venues. Some minor chart records followed. | fell 
in love with Miami, relocated my family, com: 
menced to starve to death again and wound up 
making boxes ina factory while Yvonne worked at 
the phone company as an operator 

Hooked up in mid-66 with disc jockey, now 
turned comedian, who started booking me 
throughout the Everglades. This was short-lived 
because of his inability to prod himself to pay and 
his desire to book acts as somebody else and not let 
them know until showtime. By this time | took to 
booking myself again. Travelled through Georgia 
with Roscoe Robinson, Lloyd Price and the Mar 


velettes at different intervals, 


Ran into Otis Redding, who was going to take 
me on tour with him after his trip to Europe. 
Landed in jail with the entire band in Macon 
Georgia because Otis inadvertently forgot to make 
arrangement for our Holiday Inn bill before leav 
ing for Europe. This time | had a band and a 
Magician with an electric chair. B.B. Beamon 
advanced us the money to get out because his club 
was our next date outside Atlanta. Thank-you 
B.B. Otis, | understand and love you 


fe 


Yvonne Willams: Roommate, Mentor. 


Penal institutions were becoming my second 
home. In Charlotte, N.C., the Hi-Fi Country 
Club, our next job, we were arrested soon after 
checking into the hotel, It was a case of mistaken 
identity, but that didn’t ease the pain of the bruises 
we received from the constable who assumed us 
guilty without question. To add fuel to the fire the 
jock that booked us decided that we had received 
too much adverse publicity and wanted to cancel 
the show. Now I am going to jail for something I've 
done for a change — kicking assall over Charlotte. 
(As I write this I’m getting mad, a dirty big head 
bitch!! Oh Well. . .) 

Back in Miami, | sent for U.S. Bonds to come 
down and “let's think of something.” We booked 
shows in Ft, Lauderdale, Miami and the surround- 
ing areas and made some “get the hell back to New 
York money.”” 

Made a pact with Art Talmadge (Musicor 
Records) as an artist, producer, writer and any- 
thing else he could think of for a grand slam of 
$100 per week before deductions. While there I co- 


produced the Toys, Exciters and Tommy Hunt with 
Stanley Kahn aka Bob Elgin who made my hair 
fall out from the side in patches, (Well it grew back 
and Stanley and | became good buddies). While 
waiting for my hair to grow back, | produced hits 
for Inez & Charlie Foxx (“Count The Days”) and 
Gene Pitney (“She's A Heartbreaker"). The lat- 
ter | was fired for doing. I took Gene out of his bag 
My contention is if you haven't had a hit ina while, 
your bag’s got a leak somewhere. So it’s over 
What now? Standing in the latrine at 1650 
Broadway .. . “Don Gardner, my man, what’s 
happening? Where are you? What are you 
doing?” “I’m helping a friend of mine set up a 
company down the hall called Botanic Records.” 
“Well introduce me. I’m in between situations”. | 
was given the A&R position that night, Three 
weeks later | was Vice-President and a stock- 
holder. Signed Gary U.S. Bonds immediately and 
cut a record, ““/'m Glad You're Back”. Repeated 
this with Little Charles & Sidewinders. Botanic 
expanded very rapidly and went out of business the 
same way. The principals weren’t in tune with the 
record industry and made a ton of bad decisions 
Nine months later another one bites the dust 
Sitting near the stern, watching Botanic experi- 
ence the Titanic’s fate, I called Henry Allen 
(Adantic) and made an artist-producer pact. My 
first assignment was 10 go over a roster of unde- 
sired Atlantic artists and decide whether to release 
them or record them. Among the alumni headed 
for the “block” was the Commodores (untried, 
unproven and never recorded), Patti Labelle & 
Bluebell, C & Shells (formerly Sandpebbles), and 
the Drifters. | elected to record them all because | 
believed in them and while waiting on their deci- 
sion in reference to my decision, I signed U.S 
Bonds to Atco. | was given the “go sign on the 
above projects” and attained chart positions on C 
& Shells with “You Are The Circus” and “Good 
Morning Starshine”. The other acts did not see 
the light of day as far as charts were concerned. 
Nevertheless, I'm as proud of the productions I did 
for Atlantic as | will always be of my family. Not 
being political it was impossible for me to remain a 
part of the Atlantic family. I was the square peg 
struggling to fit in the round hole 
I've now reached the realization that | can’tand 
won't work for anyone else in the record industry 
in any capacity, I'm too much of a Maverick. 1 
want to experiment. | want to give the public their 
money's worth, I must have my own organization 
Phil Walden was building a studio in Macon, 
Ga. | called him and proposed a 75/25 partner- 
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ship in my new production company. His contribu- 
tion — studio and rhythm section. We agreed. The 
first act was Tommy for whom I made a deal with 
Capitol. It was never released because it couldn’t 
be pigeon-holed. It was the forerunner for Pop, 
Gospel Andrae Crouch type Lps. 1969 was a little 
early for such an innovative project. Next came the 
Doris Duke Lp. | damn near lost my everything 
with this one, It was a Woman’s album; men found 
it depressing. | walked the streets of New York for 
six months trying to give it away, then onto L.A. I 
totally believed in this concept, until I walked into 
Wally Rocker’s Canyon records. He played it once 
and said, “It’s a bitch, I got to have it.” 1 damn 
near paid him. 

First release, “To The Other Woman (I'm The 
Other Woman)”. The rest is history made of gold. 

The next project was on a Macon, Georgia girl, 
JoAnn Bunn, who sang like forty canaries in 
rehearsal but froze in the studio. I salvaged her two 
tracks by overdubbing my voice. Immediately after 
I flew back to Los Angeles to make a deal. On the 
plane I'm thinking, “1 don’t want to be Jerry 
Williams, “Little” Jerry or any of those Jackie 
Wilson, Ben E. King prototypes anymore. | want 
to sing about women, politics, screwing, televi- 
sion, syphillis, and anything else | feel is pertinent 
and I want a name that will shock and be remem- 
bered.” I decided to call myself The Dogg. Upon 
presentation of the two sides to Wally Rocker he 
asked “who's the artist?” I answered “Doge”. 
“What kind of Dogg?” he asked. “He needs a 
first name.” I assured him that by the time I 
completed the album the name would also be 
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THE 1965 KINGSIZE 
NICOTINE BLUES. 
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complete. To complete the album I returned to 
Macon where the rhythm section branded my 
album as Swamp Music, likened to Tony Joe 
White, etc. That's it!! Swamp Dogg! “Toral 
Destruction To Your Mind”, was the album — 
over a million sales to date worldwide, not count- 
ing the bootlegs. By the way, if you listen to 
“Everything You'll Ever Need” and “If I Die 
Tomorrow I've Lived Tonight’, you can hear 
JoAnn Bunn’s voice faintly where it leaked 
through the piano track to live on forever 

Canyon went down the drain and Elektra 
wanted Swamp Dogg. With my partner-attorney 
Robert Fitzpatrick we made the Elektra deal with 
loads of hoopla but enjoyed only moderate suc- 
cess. I turned out to be everything that Elektra 
didn't want — Anti-War, Pro-Black, Peace move- 
ment participant and very candid. As if this was 
not enough | designed the album cover with me 
mounted on the back of a smiling white rat, sym- 
bolizing the Black Man getting a ride for a change 
and called it “Rar On”. | was also sued by the 
Irving Berlin Foundation for writing “God Bless 
America For What”. | definitely was not winning 
any popularity contest there. 

Fitzpatrick and I flew to Nashville and negoti- 
ated the Mankind Record deal with Nashboro. 
This was an immediate success. | hired the best 
Promo people, moved the productions to Broad- 
way Sound in Muscle Shoals, Alabama, signed 
Z.Z. Hill, Freddie North and Doris Duke, and 
sold several million records, , Freddie North, 
“She's All Got”, Z.2 econd Chance”. 

In 1972 1 met a man I'll never forget, Wayne 


| Bennett (Cream Records) and a multi album pact. 
Elektra had dropped me like | was a leper with 
terminal syphillis. 

The Cream album was “Cuffed Collared And 
Tagged” and it gave birth to the “Sam Stone” 
single that took the FM Underground Market by 
storm. A short tour followed then | returned to my 
first loves, writing and producing for other artists. 

As | was gathering material for my next Cream 
album | discovered that they had quietly slipped 
out of business into the night. Oh Well . . 

Immediately | made a pact with George Bar- 
rie’s Brut Records who closed their doors before 
my album’s release. So much for that!! 

Allowing no grass to grow under my feet 1 
huddled with Henry Stone and formed the Stone 
Dogg label and recorded the “Gag A Maggot” and 
the “Greatest Hits” albums. Following this came 
a much needed hiatus, because I was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. Suffering from an iden- 
tity problem, I developed acute anxiety that mani- 
fested itself via paranoia, hypertension and heart 
palpitations that led my doctor to believe I'd suf- 
fered a heart attack. The funky part of the situa- 
tion came when Yvonne and I commenced to 
doubt the diagnosis, checked it out and found it to 
be erroneous. Nevertheless, my doctor refused to 
change his diagnosis. Lots of mental changes came 
down but through a top-notch shrink and Yvonne | 
finally overcame; although it took about four 
years. 

I called Chris Blackwell, President of Island 
Records, told him about my last few years and 
asked for a contract with the first album delivered 
to be about my past and present mental problems. 
Heagreed. The results were the “Have You Heard 
This Story” Lp which was excellent, nevertheless 
depressing and worst of all, released during the 
height of the Disco craze. This seemed to be the 
opportune time to go on a Sabbatical — to enjoy, 
enlighten and enrich myself. I also was plotting my 
entrance into disco with what I considered mean- 
ingful lyrics and music. Also on the itinerary was a 
new baby. Hoping for the first boy, I was gifted 
with my fifth girl, Jeri Yvonne Williams (3/10, 
76). [took a year to watch and aid her every minute 
of her child-life, in becoming a woman of sub- 
stance. | was plagued with X amount of guilt 
because Yvonne had done the job previously while 
I plotted for the Gold at the end of the rainbow. 

Having travelled the World several times since 
1970, arranging label deals, producing records 
and affiliating with new publishers, my decision 
was to cultivate all of the foreign markets, while 
waiting for disco’s demise or whatever. | took Jeri 
with me and she proved to be the best good luck 
charm, conversation topic and goo goo compan- 
ion that | could ever wish for. 

Offices (European Video-Audio Communica- 
tions Development Ltd/Euro Mr. Dogg/Nippon 
Mr. Dogg) were set up in London (Hammersmith) 
using a skeleton staff and deals were made with 
Victor (Japan), Pana (Italy), Autobahn (Ger- 
many), Charly (U.K.), Flash (South Africa), 
Planet (Scandinavia) and many, many more. My 
concentration was on their musical needs and 
demands. To date my foreign accomplishments 
include the release of over fifty albums, with over 
half “cracking their nut”. 

In 1977 at the request of Wayne Bennett (Cream 
Records), the man whom I’m totally indebted to 
for life because of his loving and unselfish attitude, 


I relocated to the outskirts of Los Angeles — 
Chatsworth, Ca., and re-signed with him. An 
excellent album was produced but he was mur- 
dered soon after, causing me to make a Cream exit 
decision; as I’m sure he would have wanted. To 
dwell on the negativisms that ran rampant through 
Cream after his demise would be quite unfair to his 
memory, therefore I am refraining from prolonged 
dialogue. 

Next I signed with Takoma Records, a Chrysa- 
lis brainchild, and released the album, “/’m Not 
Selling Out I'm Buying In”, also tried syndicat- 


SWAMP DOGG DISCOGRAPHY. 


LUTTLE JERRY. 
MECHANIC RECORDS HTD Blues (Hardsick Troublesome 
#2 (1954) 78 1pm. Downout Biues) 

Nats Wailing 


‘There Ain't Enough Love 
Don't You Fee! 

ih Aways Remember 
(Chapel On The Hill 
I'm So Mad 


\V-TONE RECORDS #501 Lets Do The Wobble 
(1963) You Call It Love 


LITTLE JERRY. 


ACADEMY RECORDS =— Hum Baby 
‘3AJA5858 (1963) ‘She's So Devine 


LITTLE JERRY WILLIAMS. 
SOUTHERN SOUND RECORDS 

#118 I'm The Lover Man 

LOMA RECORDS #2005 Push Push Push 

Master Purchase (1964) 
‘SOUTHERN SOUND RECORDS 

#123-D (1965) Detroit 

1965 Kingsize Nicotine Blues 
Baby You're My Everything 
Just What Do You Plan To Do 
About It 


‘Baby Bunny Sugar Honey 
Phily Duck 


CALLA RECORDS #105 
(1965) 


CALLA RECORDS #109 
(1966) 


JERRY WILLIAMS. 
CALLA RECORDS #116 
(1966) 


CALLA RECORDS #121 
(1967) 


You Ask Me 
{i's Because | Love You) 
Yvonne 


Just What Do You Plan To Do 
About It 

Your Man 

Give The Disc Jockey Some 
Run Run Roadrunner 

I'm in The Danger Zone 


8730 RECORDS #102 
(1967) 

MUSICOR RECORDS 
41285 (1967) 


DYNAMO RECORDS 
#114 (1968) 


{Got What It Takes 
Part 1 & Part2 


JERRY WILLIAMS. 
COTILLION RECORDS 
#44022 (1968) 


Shipwrecked 
Sock To Yourself 


ing a radio show (Swamp Dogg's West Coast Hot 
Line). 

Meanwhile | wanted to publish my own cook- 
book, (“The Cookbook That Was Heard Around 
The World”), Unfortunately, Takoma went the 
way of silent movies, the cookbook is still unpub- 
lished and the radio show became too costly and 
time consuming. 

Itisnow October '85. What happened between 
"82 and ‘84 is the same ol’ dogg dungg: some 
record releases and problems with ATV and BMI 
(not to mention my RCA and BMW). Rode home 


COTILLION RECORDS Its Sill Good 

#44039 (1969) Come And Get It 

‘SWAMP DOGG. 

CANYON RECORDS #30 Mama's Baby Daddy's Maybe 

(1970) Salafaster 

CANYON RECORDS #53 Synthetic World 

(1970) ‘otal Destruction to Your Mind 

ROKER RECORDS #505 These Are Not My People 

(1971) | Was Born Blue 

ELEKTRARECORDS — Creeping Away 

#45721 (1972) Do You Believe 

CREAM RECORDS Sam Stone 

#1021 (1973) Knowing I'm Pleasing Me 
‘And You 


BRUT RECORDS #818 
(1973) 
SWAMP DOGG 


Buzzard Luck 
Ebony And Jet 


PRESENTS ‘Straight From My Heart 
RECORDS (Dist. Jamie) Don't Throw You Love 
#501 (1973) To The Wind 


Did | Stay Away Too Long 
DJM RECORDS #10684 The Other Man 
(1976) Believe in Me Baby 
(UK. Release only) 
WIZARD RECORDS —_| Sure Love To Bal 
#1306 (1977) {Did i All 
MUSICOR RECORDS — My Heart Just Can't Stop 
esos i Dancing 
(1977) 


ALA RECORDS #112 
(1982) 

RARE BULLET RECORDS Tis! t 
#102-12 Al She Wents Is 
(1983) Reggae Music 
RARE BULLET RECORDS Shut You Mouth 
12-2021 Mouth Music 
(1985) 


Right Arm For Your Love 
Come Get 


NOTE: Only one album was cut under the Jerry Wiliams name modifications; that was for Calla Records but was never released. ft 
incuuded al of the material released on Cala singles plus “Lovey Dovey’, “Oh Lord What Are You Doing To Me” and “Your Man”. 


on the ‘B’ side of Z.Z. Hill's “Cheating In The 
Next Room” as writer and publisher. Paid some 
bills. Bought a thirty-eight thousand dollar home 
for two-hundred and sixty-eight thousand. Only 
in America — no, make that only in California. | 
need the shit shovelled from around my brain just 
like everybody else out here. But I do have one edge 
and that is I’m cognizant of the shit in the tower. 
Purchasing a radio station, touring Brazil (11/85) 
signing new acts, writing fresh material, looking 
younger, getting smaller, refusing to be mental and 
loving life like I’ve never loved it before. *® 


You Ain't Never Too Old To Boogie 

1976 (Released U.K. Only) 

MUSICOR RECORDS (dist. Springboard) #2504 
ee dhe) 


WIZARD RECORDS #1306 


'm Not Selling QuUt'm Buying In 
1981 


CHARLY RECORDS #1026 
Uncut And Classified 1A 

1981 (Released in Europe Only) 

WAR BRIDE RECORDS (Dist. Solid Smoke) #9007 
Best of Swamp Dogg . .. 13 Prime Weiners 

1982 


1983 (Released in U.K. Only .. . Side 1 Swamp Dogg, 
‘Side 2 Michele Wiliams. 

CHARLY RECORDS #1045 

‘Un-Muzzied 


1983 (Released in Europe Only) 


COPYRIGHT. Swamp Dogg Management 1985. 
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TAMMI TERRELL 


R E M E M B E R E D 


by Bruce Huston 


neand a half decades have elapsed since the 

untimely death of Tammi Terrell. Remem: 

bered mostly for her duets with the late 
Marvin Gaye, Tammi was nevertheless a superb 
artist in her own right. As Penny Stallings recently 
observed, she was “blessed with a rich satiny voi 
and a presence that oozed a kittenish sex appeal”. 
In addition she was an intelligent young woman of 
remarkable beauty. Critic e Marsh once 
referred to the famed Marvin and Tammi collabo- 
rations as one of the central glories of Motown 
Indeed most collectors so readily identify the late 
Miss Terrell with the Motown Sound that few 
realize what a seasoned veteran she was before ever 
coming to Berry Gordy’s attention. Furthermore, 
none of her recording activity even took place in 
Detroit prior to 1965 

Tammi’s city of birth was actually Philadel- 
phia. She was born Thomasina Montgomery on 
January 24, 1946. From an early age Tammi sang 
in church eventually becoming a member of the 
Jane Memorial Methodist Church choir. Mean- 
while her actress-mother encouraged her to take 
singing, dancing and piano lessons. By 1957 
Tammi, aged 111, was appearing in talent contests 
Winning one such competition in New Jersey 
eventually led to a singing job at Philadelphia’ 
Medea Club, This in turn brought her to the 
attention of producer-songwriter Luther Dixon 
who signed her with New York’s Scepter/Wand 
label in 1961. Thus Tammi already had her first 
recording contract by the mere age of 15 

These early sides reveal some 15 year old! A 

surprisingly mature voice delivers Dixon’s ballad 
“If You See Bill”, with a thoughtful sensitivity 
somewhat marred by a schmaltzy studio chorus m7, 
The B-side, the up-tempo “It’s Mine”, is perhaps ty We 
more reminiscent of Sam Cooke’sstyle. It’seasy to 
imagine Tammi’s voice si That's It —1 
Quit — I’m Movin’ On", one of Cooke's 1961 
hits. Scepter issued this coupling in November ‘61 
under Tammi’s original recording name, Tammy 
Montgomery. 

When sales did not materialize Scepter 
switched Tammi to their Wand subsidiary, issuing 
her second disc in April 1962. The A-side, “Voice 
Of Experience’’, features what must certainly be 
the Shirelles singing back-up, Neither this nor the 
B-side were very good songs so the record sank 
unnoticed. Years later, in the wake of Tammi’s 
Motown success, three other unissued Scepter 
Wand sides were unearthed for an album entitled 
The Early Show. “Big John” is a cover of the 
Shirelles’ hit obviously aimed at the teen market 
Much more substantial achievements are Goffin & 
King's ballad “Make The Night Just A Little 
Longer” and a beautiful rendering of “‘Sinner’s 
Devotion", anearly Burt Bacharach effort written 
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in collaboration with Bob Hilliard. 

After her contract lapsed, Tammi was taken 
under the wing of James Brown and toured for a 
time with his famous revue. Brown wrote two 
songs for her which Tammi recorded under his 
Supervision, Issued in May 1963 on Brown’s short- 
lived Try Me label, the tenderly pleading ballad “7 
Cried” actually grazed the bottom of Billboard's 
Hot 100 in August. Tammi’s compelling delivery 
conveys a gentle vulnerability and an. artistic 
tefinement well beyond her 17 years. While adlib- 
bing her fade-out, she pays tribute to her previous 
record company by stringing together the titles of 
various Scepter/ Wand hits of 1961- ‘Human” 
(Tommy Hunt), “Don't Make Me Over" (Dionne 
Warwick), “Any Day Now” (Chuck Jackson), 
“Everybody Loves A Lover” (the Shirelles) and 
her own “If You See Bill’. No doubt it was 
Tammi’s way of saying hello to her former label 
mates. The record's B-side, “Jf You Don't 
Think”, shows Tammi taking a much spunkier, 
even throaty approach — perhaps the closest she 
ever came to hard soul. Again her saucy self- 
assurance is remarkable, 

Meanwhile Tammi had earned a scholarship at 
the University of Pennsylvania where she enrolled 
in a pre-medicine programme, majoring in psy- 
chology. She completed two years of study before 
deciding upon a full-time music career. During 
this time a brief liaison with Chicago's Checker 
label produced Tammi’s next single. Billboard’s 
review panel chose both “Jf Would Marry You” 
and “This Time Tomorrow” as potential A-sides. 
The former, written by Tammi with Bert Berns, is 
the up-tempo side with Tammi rasping out the 
lyrics in another throaty, tough soul effort. The 
latter was a ballad. Today, unfortunately, both 
sides sound somewhat over-orchestrated and the 
songs themselves seem rather plain. Neither side 
caught on, 

At this time Tammi married the well-known 
boxer Ernie Terrell, whereupon her stage name 
was changed from Tammy Montgomery to Tammi 
Terrell. The marriage was not a lasting one. 

It was during 1965 while touring with Jerry 
Butler that Tammi was heard by Berry Gordy while 
she was performing at the Twenty Grand Lounge in 
Detroit. Impressed, Gordy signed her to his 
Motown subsidiary. By the end of the year “/ 
Can't Believe You Love Me”, by Johnny Bristol & 
Harvey Fuqua, was released, charting both R&B 
(#27) and Pop (#72) early in 1966, An up-tempo 
ballad given a brassy, intricate arrangement, it 
displayed how aptly Tammi’s voice fitted into 
Motown’s approach to Soul. By May "66 she was 
back with another Bristol and Fuqua item entitled 
“Come On And See Me”. Swaggering and saucy, 
Tammi belted this one out against another brassy, 
lavishly-arranged back-up. The tune reached #25 
on the R&B chart, #80 Pop. 

In the meantime, 1966 had not been one of the 
better years for Motown star Marvin Gaye. When 
“Take This Heart Of Mine” and “Little Darling 
(I Need You)” both failed to crack the pop top 40, 
Gaye was teamed up with Kim Weston to record 
“It Takes Two”. Early in 1967 the song went all the 
way to #14. Unfortunately, Kim was not happy 
with her lot at Motown and was preparing to leave 
the label. But a follow-up duet seemed the wisest 
course for Gaye and it was then that Tammi was 
| suggested asa suitable partner. Bristol and Fuqua 


were assigned production chores for the new ven- | 
ture. The song, “Ain't No Mountain High 
Enough" by Nick Ashford and Valerie Simpson, | 
swept to #19 Pop. It proved, though to be more | 
than just the pairing of two contrasting voices that 
splendidly offset each other. As Russell Gersten 
pointed out in Rolling Stone, when Tammi sang 
the line “my love is alive”, Marvin spontaneously 
responded with an exclamatory falsetto “oooh” 
that heightened the meaning of the lyric while also 
building tension within the performance. In the 
assessment of David Morse, Marvin and Tammi’s 
success lay in this special rapport they achieved — 
arapport that was “not merely musical but seemed 
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to express a genuine warmth and affection.” Gerri 
Hershey puts it more succinctly when she says that 
Tammi was “blessed with a voice that could 
embrace Gaye's phrasings perfectly”. The con- 
vineingly relaxed atmosphere they established 
between them along with that intuitive under- 
standing of each other’s style as displayed in their 
best work have prompted favourable comparisons 
with the legendary 1959 duets of Brook Benton 
and the late Dinah Washington. 

A further solo effort by Tammi, “Oh What A 
Good Man He Is" b/w ‘There Are Things”, was 
scheduled but not released due to the unexpected 
success of her duets. Years later the coupling was 
finally made available as a cut-out. Both perfor- 
mances were potential A-sides featuring a hard- 
driving rhythm and a vocal workout that generates 
much warmth and enthusiasm. But ‘Your 
Precious Love’, another great Ashford and 
Simpson tune, was issued instead, eventually scor- 
ing #5 on the Pop chart by the autumn of '67. This 
song was taken at a slower pace, each verse build- 
ing in intensity toward an exultant chorus — a 
pattern Bristol and Fuqua would again use a year 
later in “You're All I Need To Get By”. Indeed, 
both songs were, to quote Rolling Stone’s Joe 
McEwen and John Miller, “majestic, massively 
orchestrated affirmations of eternal love”. 

By this time however, Tammi had started com- 
plaining of severe headaches though she continued 
touring with Gaye to promote the new record, | 


During a campus performance in Virginia she 
collapsed in her partner’s arms while singing 
“Your Precious Love”. Subsequently the hospital 
traced Tammi’s problem to a brain tumour. 

The results of the Gaye/ Terrell sessions culmi- 
nated inthe album “United” which becamea best 
seller. “Jf 1 Could Build My Whole World 
Around You”, taken from this album, reached 
#10 early in 1968 with the B-side “If This World 
Were Mine”’, a ballad beauty composed by Gaye, 
reaching #68. Meanwhile Tammi’s illness quickly 
spawned rumours linking her troubles to injuries 
allegedly inflicted upon her by a man she had been 
seeing. The rumours did not involve Gaye. 
Motown has never confirmed any such reports but 
in a 1980 issue of Ebony, Marvin told an inter- 
viewer that there was a lot behind Tammi’s death 
the public never knew, Late in 1969 Tammi had 
told that same publication that her ordeal started 
when she became engaged to the lead singer of a 
famous (but unmentioned) group only to discover 
he was already married and had children. 

In any event, Tammi underwent an operation 
for removal of a tumour from the lower rear section 
of the brain. During the next two years she would 
endure five more major operations to correct deli- 
cate structures which had been damaged by the 
tumour. 

This did not put a complete halt to Tammi’s 
recording activity. According to one of Gaye's 
biographers, Sharon Davis, “‘so determined was 
she that Marvin wouldn’t suffer because of her 
illness, she continued, when possible, to record 
with him even if it meant singing from a wheel- 
chair”, Even so, at least three tracks were pro- 
duced by dubbing Gaye’s voice onto pre-existing 
solo efforts. Onstage Barbara Randolph sang with 
Gaye as Tammi’s replacement, 

During 1968 the sessions for the “You're All I 
Need” album were recorded, again with Bristol 
and Fuqua producing. Two wonderful Ashford and 
Simpson hits followed: “‘Ain’t Nothing Like The 
Real Thing”, issued in March '68 (#8 Pop) and 
“You're All | Need To Get By”, released in July 
"68 (#7 Pop). Critic Jon Landau considers the 
latter to be Marvin and Tammi’s best collabora- 
tion of all. Writes Landau, “the higher ranges of 
the harmony are breath-taking, but it is the superb 
attention to melodic detail throughout that marks 
itasa classic”. 

In the fall of "68 the Lp appeared while the 
single “Keep On Lovin’ Me Honey”, issued in 
October, reached #24 Pop. Both it and the B-side, 
“You Ain’t Livin’ Till You're Lovin’ ” are com- 
pelling Ashford and Simpson tunes. Other fine 
cuts on the album include “/'!/ Never Stop Loving 
You Baby” and “I Can't Help But Love You”, an 
especially touching performance. Sadly, Tammi 
was unable to enjoy the album’s success as she was 
in a hospital bed, lost ina coma. 

Before 1968 ended, Marvin's solo career was 
back on track with his monster hit “J Heard It 
Through The Grapevine”. By January 1969 Tam- 
mi’s solo career was tentatively resumed with the 
release of her first album, “Irresistable”, and a 
particularly jumpy, but driving rendition of the 
Isley Brothers’ “This Old Heart Of Mine” (#31 
R&B, #67 Pop). The Lp included such up-tempo 
gems as “Tears At The End Of A Love Affair”, 
“He’s The One I Love" and “Can't Stop Now". 
In February another duet composed by Ashford 
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and Simpson, a crashing number called “Good 
Lovin’ Ain't Easy To Come By”, reached the Pop 
chart peaking at #30. 

Not until November was Tammi heard from 
again. The duet “‘What You Gave Me” (#49 Pop) 
was not one of Ashford and Simpson’s better tunes 
but in retrospect its lyrics and heart-felt delivery 
have acquired a certain irony, both poignant and 
appropriate. The single was issued in conjunction 
with the album “Easy”, in which Motown 
released whatever remained of the Gaye/Terrell 
session tapes. Although some of it sounds unfin- 
ished as if not originally intended for release, there 
are some fine tracks on the album. A beautiful 
rendering of “Love Woke Me Up This Morning” 
and two catchy up-tempo tunes, “More, More, 
More” and a retitled Marvelettes song, “This 
Poor Heart Of Mine”, are all stand-outs. 

Curiously, the official confirmation of Diana 
Ross’ split from the Supremes carried in the 
November 8, 1969 issue of Billboard stated that 
Diana's replacement, Jean Terrell, was “‘no rela- 
tion to Motown singer Tammi Terrell”. She had in 
fact, been her sister-in-law. Perhaps in launching 
Jean’s career Gordy was consciously attempting to 
steer clear of any unfortunate rumours relating to 
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In January 1970 Tammi re-entered the hospital 
for the final time. Here she remained until 8:55 
p.m. on March 16 when she ultimately lost her 
fight for life. The immediate cause of death was 
brain haemorrhage. Her age was just 24. 

Right after her passing, Motown issued a final 
duet as a single, “California Soul” b/w “The 
Onion Song”. Both sides charted (#50 Pop; #18 
R&B) while “The Onion Song” was particularly 
popular in the U.K. A “Greatest Hits” Lp com- 
prised of Marvin and Tammi’s duets was also 
released. 

The devastating effect Tammi’s death had on 
Marvin Gaye and the extent to which it inspired his 
subsequent change in artistic direction are both 
part of another story. But Tammi’s recorded legacy 
has continued to interest soul fans over the years. 
Her artistry was unique. Her style was one that 
generated real warmth and sincerity. As for her 
duets with Marvin, Dave Marsh ranks them as 
“not just the greatest team in soul music history” 
but “possibly the greatest in the history of pop” — 
in fact, a team that needs to be heard by “anyone 
with any interest in . . . the artistry of harmony 
singing”. * 
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TAMMI TERRELL DISCOGRAPHY. 


TAMMY MONTGOMERY TAMLA 54169 


SCEPTER 1224 You See Bill Rel: 7/68 
Rel: 11/61 Ws Mine TAMLA 54173 


WAND 123 \ice of Experience said 
Ret: 4162 | Wancha To Be Sure 
TRYME 28001 | Cred 

Re: 5163 if You Don't Think 


CHECKER 1072 tT Would Marry You 
Rel: 3/64 This Time Tomorrow 


You're All | Need To Get By 
Two Can Have A Party 
Keep On Lovin’ Me Honey 
You Ain't Livin’ Til 

You're Lovin’ 

Good Lovin’ Ain't Easy 

To Come By 

Satisfied Feelin’ 

What You Gave Me 

How You Gonna Keep It 
(After You Get It) 

California Soul 

The Onion Song 


TAMLA 54179 
Rel: 1/69 


TAMLA 54187 
Rel: 11/69 
TAMMI TERRELL 


MOTOWN 1086 
Rel: 11/65 


TAMLA 54192 


1 Can't Believe You Rel: 3770 


Love Me 
Hold Me Oh My Darling 


Come On And See Me 
Baby Don'tcha Worry 
What A Good Man He Is 
There Are Things 


MOTOWN 1095 
Rel: 4166 
MOTOWN 1115 
‘Scheduled for 10/67 
but withheld, 
MOTOWN 1138 
Rel: 12168 


ALBUMS 


‘TAMMI TERRELL. MOTOWN 652 Rel: 1/68. 

Side A: | CAN'T BELIEVE YOU LOVE ME; THAT'S 
WHAT BOYS ARE MADE FOR; COME ON AND SEE 
(ME; WHAT A GOOD MAN HE IS; TEARS AT THE END 
OF A LOVE AFFAIR; THIS OLD HEART OF MINE (IS 
WEAK FOR YOU). 

‘Side B: HE'S THE ONE | LOVE; CAN'T STOP NOW 
(LOVE IS CALLING), JUST TOO MUCH TO HOPE FOR; 
HOLD ME OH MY DARLING; | CAN'T GO ON 
WITHOUT YOU. 


THE EARLY SHOW. WAND 682 Rel: 2/67 

Side A: BIG JOHN; VOICE OF EXPERIENCE; IT'S MINE; 
MAKE THE NIGHT JUST A LITTLE LONGER; SINNER'S 
DEVOTION; IF YOU SEE BILL. 

Side B: CHUCK JACKSON. 


MARVIN GAYE AND TAMMI TERRELL. 
UNITED — TAMLA 277 Rel: 8/67 

YOU'RE ALL | NEED — TAMLA 284 Rel: 8/68 
EASY — TAMLA 294 Rel: 9/69 

GREATEST HITS — TAMLA 302 Rel: 5/70 


This Old Heart Of Mine 
Just Too Much To Hope For 


MARVIN GAYE & TAMMI TERRELL 


TAMLA 54149 Ain't No Mountain 

Rel: 4167 High Enough 

Give A Little Love 

Your Precious Love 

Hold Me Oh My Darling 
tf! Could Build My 
Whole World Around You 
This World Were Mine 
Ain't Nothing Like The 
Real Thing 

Little Ole Boy, Little Ole Gir 


TAMLA 54156 
Rel: 8/67 


TAMLA 54161 
Rel: 11/67 


TAMLA 54163 
Rel: 3168 


Ron Hall presents 
“THE CHUM CHART BOOK” 


The complete listings of the “CHUM CHART” issued weekly from 
27th May 1957 by Toronto radio station C H U M — Dial 1050 AM — 
CANADA'S first 24 Hour Hit Parade Radio. 


ARTIST SECTION: — 


over 2200 artists listed alphabetically, with 
every chart entry showing month and year 
Peaking on the chart, highest position reached 
and number of weeks on the chart 


TITLE SECTION: 

over 6700 titles listed alphabetically, 

% History of the "CHUM CHART 

+ Chronological listing of every #1 record 


% Photographs of records charted by 
CHUM Disc Jockeys 


%* Charted (LP) and (EP) cuts 


Prices: $ 19.95 (soft cover) 


$ 24.95 (hard cover) 
plus $ 2.00 postage & handling 


STARDUST 
PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 2091, Station B, 
Rexdale, Ontario MW 262 


seomnel9S5. 1983 
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By Martin Koppel 


ith Detroit being just across the river | 
from Windsor, it was only natural that 
Canada would be one of the first foreign 


ventures for Berry Gordy and Motown, 

Over the years the Motown product has been 
handled by a variety of Canadian labels. Initially it 
was distributed by Quality Records through its 
Reo label, then London, Phonodisc, Ampex, and 
currently Quality Records again 

Non-Canadian Motown collectors find Cana- 
dian records attractive to collect because between 
1963 and 1965 the U.S. Tamla globe design was 
used for all labels creating a certain amount of 
novelty seeing such artists as the Supremes, Con- 
tours, Temptations, etc., on a different label than 
the U.S. release. 

One of the most desirable items is the Canadian 
issue of the Miracles’ “Shop Around” because in 
its haste to capitalize on the success of the record in 
the U.S., Quality released the local Detroit alter- 
nate version with its more primitive sound and lack 
of strings. The rarity is further enhanced by the 
limited market in Canada at that time and subse- 
quent low pressing runs. In fact the standard 
Canadian double bluff occurred with many other 
Motown records. In this situation the U.S. parent 
company would require their Canadian counter- 
Parts to release a certain amount of non-hit 
material in exchange for the right to release the 
hits. The Canadian companies would comply, but 
on the non-hits they would havea limited press run 
of between 100 and 500 copies for the whole coun- 
try. This creates for the record collector some of the 
ultimate rarities. With Motown it meant the 
elease of items from the Melody label like the 
Hillsiders and Howard Crockett, La Brenda Ben 
and the Darnells from Gordy and Earl Van Dyke 
and the Hit Pack from V.1.P., all being issued on 
Canadian Tamla, 

In 1966, some years after Phonodise had 
started handling the Motown label, all records 
were issued in Canada on the Tamla-Motown 
label, as in England 

The attached chart appears through the cour- 
tesy of Ron Hall, the compiler of the “Chum 
Chartbook” (CHUM being Toronto's most influ- 
ential AM radio station). The chart lists all the 
Toronto-area Motown hits until the end of 1964, 
Although the Chum chart only represents that | 
particular radio station, it can be considered a 
fairly accurate reflection of what pop records were 
happening in Canada. One chart entry which may 
surprise readers outside Canada was R. Dean 
Taylor's “Let's Go Somewhere” which charted at 
#39in February 1966, no doubt due to the fact that 
R. Dean Taylor’s hometown is Toronto. 


MARY WELLS & 
MARVIN GAYE 
ee 


TILE 


Come To Me 

You Got What It Takes 

Love The Way You Love 

Got To Move Two Mountains 
Happy Days 

Do You Love Me 

Shop Around 

Mickeys Monkey 


Come And Get These Memories 
Heat Wave 

Quicksand 

Dancing In The Street, 

Playboy 

Beachwood 4-5789 

Locking Up My Heart 

When Love Light Starts Shining 
Where Did Our Love Go 

Baby Love 


Way You Do Things You Do 


You're A Wonderful One 
Baby | Need Your Lovin’ 
You Beat Me To The Punch 
Wo Lovers 

Laughing Boy 

You Lost The Sweetest Guy 
My Guy 

Once Upon A Time 


TAMLA G7014 
TAMLA G7022 
TAMLA G7025 
TAMLA G7033 
TAMLA TM7011 
TAMLA 154065 
TAMLA T5407 
TAMLA M1051 
TAMLA M1060 
TAMLAMOTOWN 
M1066 
TAMLAMOTOWN 
67028 

TAMLA 754093 
TAMLA M1062 
TAMLA M1032 
TAMLA M1035 
TAMLA M1039 
TAMLA M1048 
TAMLA M1056 
TAMLA M1057 


ae 
PEAK HIGHEST WEEKS | 
MONTHIYR POSITION ON CHART 
5/59 8 7 
1160 2 14 
3/60 40 6 
10/60 6 Rn | 
161 7 3 
10/62 2 12 
1161 "1 12 
9/63 10 7 
6/63 2% 6 
9/63 24 6 
164 3 4 
9/64 31 5 
6/62 6 11 
9/62 9 10 
4/63 2 5 
1/64 % 7 
9/64 2 16 
11/64 5 14 
4/64 r) 4 
5/64 2 6 
10/64 2 6 
9/62 2 4 
1163 2 5 
4/63 24 6 
10/63 24 7 
6/64 7 3 
6/64 2 6 
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by Robert Pruter 


arvin L. Sims can be characterized as a 

one-hit artist, having only one national 

hit to his credit, “Ta/kin’ Bout Soul,” 
from the Fall of 1968. But as is true of most so- 
called “one-hit artists,” Mr. Sims recorded a 
body of work that should elicit interest well beyond 
his one hit, both because a number of his records 
were regional successes and a number are excellent 
recordings eminently deserving of hit status they 
never attained. 

Marvin L. Sims was born on December 11, 
1944, in Sedalia, Missouri. He graduated from 
C.C. Hubbard High in 1961, joined the Air Force, 
and after training in Texas and Mississippi as an air 
traffic controller, he was stationed at Chanute Air 
Force Base, in Rantoul, Illinois, in 1961, While at 
Chanute he became part of a vocal ensemble called 
the Valentinos. The group, which had no relation- 
ship to the Womack brothers’ ensemble, consisted 
of Sims, Leroy Lowe, Larry Allen, William 
Evans, and Grant Ray. The Valentinos won a 
number of talent shows during Sims’ service in the 
Air Force. 

In 1965 Sims finished his Air Force obligation, 
but before his discharge he had already gravitated 
toacivilian band in Champaign Illinois, called the 
Gaypoppers. The band was very much a family 
affair, featuring among the four or five pieces, the 
brothers Edward Lane (drums) and Bobby Lane 
(guitar), and their father John Green (saxophone). 
They had been together some time when Sims 
came in to replace a vocalist they had just lost 
Soon after Sims’ joining, he brought in an Air 
Force buddy to play bass in the band, Sidney C 
Coleman 

Sims with Bobby Lane started writing some 
songs and in late 1965 made the acquaintance of 
Marshall Neil of USA Records in Chicago. He in 
turn brought the pair to Chuck Colbert Sr., who 
ran some small labels, Tip Top and Nike most 
notably, and was recording such acts as the 
Candles, Salvadores, and the legendary Day- 
lighters (which included his son Chuck Colbert 
Jr), 

With Neil, Colbert recorded Sims in Chicago 
with a band called Bobby Lane and the Wonders, 
consisting of musicians from the Gaypoppers and 
another band from Champaign. The first two sides 
were a Lane/Sims original, “Now I’m In Love 
With You” and an achingly beautiful rendition of 
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MARVIN L 
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the Donnie Elbert classic, “What Can! Do?” The 
songs were released on Mellow, a new label begun 
by Colbert 

The record proved a moderate success in 1966, 
selling well in a number of markets, chiefly the 
“What Can I Do?” side, and effectively launching 
Sims” music career. “The record was pretty big in 
the South,” says Sims, “I travelled about four 
months down there on it 

Sims followed-up with a self-composed two- 


five 


SIMS 


| parter, “/Nina) Have You Seen My Baby,” in 
| early 1967. The restrained southern-styled 
arrangements by Lane on top of Sims’ down home 
vocal stylings made for a record with a very strong 
appeal in southern markets. “Of course you know 
in those days those kinds of records were only 
played on black stations,” says Sims, “so our 
drawing market was Chicago, and major black 
areas, which were mostly in the South. We sold 
there a lot, partly because Colbert’s daughter and 


son-in-law, Bob Catron, owned a record distribu- 
torship in Memphis. So everytime we got a record 
out, it shot through the South really big. 1 went 
through Memphis, Arkansas, and those places all 
the time, every record I had.” 

Sims’ next release, “Disillusioned” b/w 
“Hurting Inside,” both sides Lane/Sims collabo- 
rations, holds up well today. ‘“Disillusioned, " the 
better side, is an Otis Redding-styled uptempo 
number and “Hurting Inside” isa sensitively sung 
ballad that is well worth hearing. 

Sims next found himself on Detroit producer 
Ollie McLaughlin’s Karen label with “Sweer 
Thing” b/w “Your Love Is Wonderful." The 
sides were originally recorded by Colbert, but they 
had ended up with Chicago deejay Lucky Cordell. 
When McLaughlin came into town and visited 
Cordell, the deejay played him a tape of the songs. 
McLaughlin purchased the masters but failed to 
find a market for them on his Atlantic-distributed 
label 


ont. Norn sat 
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SWEET THANG 
MARVIN SIMS 


In 1968, after some three full-time years in the 
music business, Sims was still just treading water; 
no forward movement. But fortune smiled on him 
with the next Colbert-produced release, ‘Talkin’ 
Bout Soul,” another uptempo composition by 
Lane and Sims. The brighter-sounding arrange: 
ments by Lane perhaps spelled the difference as 
much as the distribution on MCA’s Revue label 

Ina letter to this writer, Sims says, “one report 
| read in either Record World or Billboard at the 
time stated that “Tal/kin’ Bout Soul" sold close to 
800,000 copies. However, Colbert Productions 
and I never saw that kind of a return. I do know 
that Uni/Revue promoted and pushed it nation- 
wide.” 

The record kept Sims busy: ‘From 1968 to 1972 
| averaged approximately 320 days a year on the 
road,” he writes, “playing coast to coast, in all the 
small towns, bars, and auditoriums. | played 
shows with Johnny Taylor in Rock Island, Illinois; 
Gene Chandler; Jimmy McCracklin; Martha and 
the Vandellas; Betty Everett, in Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Ollie and the Nightingales, in Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; and many other name 
artists, | went on U.S.O. tours to Guam and the 
Philippines, and played countless military bases 
throughout the United States.” Mr. Sims sent this 
writer a two-page excerpt from his diary, which 
truly impressed on me the hectic and hurried life he 
lived during this period. 

Sims followed ‘Talking’ Bout Soul" with a 
similar-sounding uptempo number called “Ger 
Off My Back,” in 1969. It just did not have hit 


ingredients, but the flip, “Danger,” is a nice | 


eY ey A RARE SAN oN 
ballady deep soul number. Next came “It’s Your 
Love," a solid hard-driving number written by 
Lane that failed to generate much response upon 
its release on MCA’s Uni label in 1970. 

In 1972 Mercury picked up on Sims’ Colbert- 
produced releases. The first record, the Lane- 
composed “Dream A Dream" was truly a 
splendid record. It had everything — great soulful 
vocalizing by Sims, great lyrics and melody by 
Lane, and a marvelously evocative arrangement 
by Richard Evans. But besides alot of good airplay | 
and good spot sales, the record failed to chart 
nationally. The flip, a cover of Otis Redding’s “/ 
Can't Turn You Loose,” was also a fine song. 

The next Mercury record was “Love Is No Sin” 
(1972), which was not as good as “Dream A 
Dream,” but a respectable record nonetheless. | 
After that release Sims basically left the music 
business, “The main reason I came off the road,” 
says Sims, “was that we were doing a lot of touring 
and were relatively successful at the bars and clubs. 
But we didn’t seem to be making much money. The 
travelling expenses were eating us alive,” | 

Sims moved to Iowa, entered University of 
lowa, and got a masters degree in psychotherapy. 
He is now working on the staff at the university 
hospital. He is still interested in making a go of it in 
the music business. Marvin Sims has always kept 
the dream alive. Regarding his years while he was 
touring heavily, Sims says, “when each year 
ended, all | had was the dream that ‘next year’ 
would be the year | would make it really big. The 
dream of success kept me out there night after 
night, in all types of weather. I always felt it was 
attainable; and believe it or not, I still do. It is a 
drive and belief that is undescribable, insatiable, 
and it resurfaces often.” 

Sims’ most recent release was “Love IsOn The | 


Way,” which appeared on the Rivertown label in 
1980. The song has a nice mid-tempo lope and is 
quite pleasant, but perhaps it lacked the disco- 
funk punch that informed most black-oriented 
music of the 1980's. There were records that did 
not fit the groove of the 1980's that succeeded, but 
they were rare, Sims is currently writing new songs 
now, saying “I want to try one more album before I 
hang it up for good.” * 


MARVIN SIMS 
DISCOGRAPHY 


MELLOW 

1002 Now|'m In Love With You! 
What Can | Do? 

1004 (Nina) Have You Seen My Baby 
Part 1/Part 2 

1005 _Disillusioned/Hurting Inside ? 


6/1966 
11967 


KAREN 
1547 — Sweet Thing/Your Love ts Wonderful 


REVUE 
11024 Talkin’ Bout Soul/Old Man Time 9/1968 
11038 Get Off My Back/Danger 1969 


UNI 
55217 It's Your Lovell Can't Understand It 


MERCURY 

73288 Dream A Dream! 1972 
!Can't Turn You Loose 

73340 Love ls No Sin/You Gotta Go 1972 


RIVERTOWN 
498 Love Is On The Way! 
Blow Away Breezes 


4/1970 
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By Almost Slim 


uring the late Sixties Mighty Sam recorded 

an obscure cluster of well-crafted, compact 

country-soul sides at the legendary Muscle 
Shoals Studio in Alabama — emotion-laced tunes 
that told stories of unrequited love, concupiscent 
relationships and two-timing women. Mighty Sam 
sang with a frenetic intensity that bridged the gap 
between raw city blues shouters and the sweeter, 
more sophisticated uptempo soul singers. A sadly 
underrated singer, Mighty Sam managed a few 
mild hits out of his twelve single releases. But after 
becoming disenchanted with the record business 
and his status as a ‘minor league” artist, Mighty 
Sam dropped out of music altogether, despite his 
vast potential, After nearly a decade of musical 
inactivity, a strange quirk of fate has brought one 
of America’s toughest R&B singers to New 
Orleans where he’s rejuvenating his once- 
promised career. 

Sam McClain (let's forget the Mighty for now) 
was born on April 15, 1943, in the North Louisi: 
ana town of Monroe. One of twelve children, Sam 
was partially raised by his grandmother in nearby 
Winnsboro, Louisiana. Both towns were basically 
quite rural communities, but still echoed the 
sounds of downhome music. His mother started a 
small gospel singing group, giving Sam his first 
taste of singing at the age of 5. Inevitably, Sam’s 
interest in blues surfaced while in grade school 
“My momma was totally against it; | used to get 
Tun out of the house for singing the blues,” he 
recalls. “But every chance I got, whether it was in 
the cotton field or washing dishes. I was singing the 
blues — as long as my mother wasn’t around!” 

During grade school Sam befriended fellow 
singer Robert Green, later to become Little Sonny 
Green, who went on to sing with Little Marvin 
(guitarist Melvin Underwood), then the premier 
R&B group in Monroe. After dropping out of 
school after the eighth grade, Sam picked cotton 
around Monroe until Green introduced him to 
Melvin who offered him a job valeting. ‘“Totin’ 
instruments.” he laughs. 

Eventually Sam talked his way into singing 
backup vocals when Melvin's band worked some 
dates with Larry Birdsong, a singer who had a 
string of local hits during the late Fifties. Melvin 
was quick to note Sam's booming voice and took 
advantage of it when Green quit the group. 
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“We worked all around Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana,” says Sam. “We were doing all that old blues 
stuff — ‘Woke Up This Morning’, ‘Doggin’ 
Around’. We were staying alive; some days you 
made it, some days you didn’t. But it was fun; that 
was the way things were in those days.” 

Sam adopted the moniker “Good Rockin’ 
Sam” while working with Little Melvin’s group. 
Together they played many of the night spots | 
around Monroe like Willie T’s, often hitting the 
road for other dates in black juke joints in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. Sam recalls Little Melvin 
cutting one record, “The Wobble”, a “Green 
Onions”’type instrumental, that garnered a little 
airplay in Monroe around 1960. 

Good Rockin’ Sam stayed on with Little 
Melvin’s unit until 1963, when the group came to 
Pensacola. “I came for two days and ended up 
staying ten years,” shrugs Sam. “I met a group 
when I got there that was very interested in me 
singing with ‘em called the Dothan Sextet. They 
were popular all around Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi, playing in behind Otis Redding 
Melvin was gettin’ ready to go to Wisconsin and I 
didn’t wanna me a job 


, $0 the band offer 


singing with them, plus I met a lady I kinda liked 
Melvin went to Wisconsin and I stayed.” 


Sam and the Dothan Sextet continued to 
throughout the Gulf South and worked steadily on 
the military bases around Pensacola, After three 
years, with things not working out with the Sextet, 
Sam heard about a group in Mobile called the 
Rounders so, as Sam tells it, he “went over and got 
tem”. 

It was while playing with the Rounders that the | 
colourful “Mighty” tag was adopted. According 
to Sam, a club owner confused his name and put | 
“Mighty n” in an advertisement instead of 
“Good Rockin”. “The band was joking about it 
and they kinda liked it, so we just let it roll.” 

Mighty Sam and the Rounders soon became 
one of the area's most popular groups and became 
a regular attraction at the 506 Club, then Pensaco- 
la’s jumpingest spot 

While at the 506 Club in the summer of 1966, 
Papa Don Schroeder, a Pensacola promoter. 
producer who also had an R&B show on WSBR, 
approached Sam in the club one night about mak 
ing a record. Sam was all for it until the owner of 
the 506 Club told him if he left he'd be fired 
because the 506 would be stuck without a singer for 
the weekend. “I didn’t know how to handle it,” 
says Sam. “Don sat out there in his jeep all night 
“cause the girl I was living with told him I was gone. 
I wasn’t; I just couldn’t decide. | didn’t want to 
turn that job loose. But come daylight I went 
outside and said, ‘Come on, Don, let's go.” So we 
went on up to Muscle Shoals.” 

Papa Don intended Sam to cut a song he was 
high on, “Georgia Pines”, but engineer Dan Penn 
introduced them to a country song called “Sweer 
Dreams."" Apart from being one of the best 
cords to come out of the famous studio, it typi- 
fied the Muscle Shoals sound that dominated the 
national soul charts of the late Sixties: black 
‘a-town” vocals backed by the distinct 
country rhythm section of clipped guitar, struc- 
tured gospel piano and that instantly recognizable 
spare bass and drums. 

“After the session, somebody pulled out a 
Cashbox and showed me ‘Sweet Dreams’ had just 
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been released by Tommy McClain (note both sing- 
ers have the same last name and both are from 
Louisiana!). I thought hell, nobody's gonna want 
this.” 

Nevertheless, Papa Don and Sam took the tape 
up to Nashvi man Buzz 
Cason, who told them that Amy/Bi Larry 
Utah was just getting into town. The duo played 
the demo for Utah who immediately went for it 

“Larry took it back to New York and it was out 
in two weeks,” Still with a trace of 
surprise. “A week later he called and said, *You're 
gonna have to some clothes because the 
record’s starting to hit in some areas and you're 
gonna have to go on the road’. It happened real 
quick.” 

The impact of Sam's version was softened by 
Tommy McClain who had a giant pop hit with 
“Sweet Dreams” in 1966. Sam's version got a lot 
of play in New York, Chattanooga, Florida, 
Dallas. 

However, Sam was able to hit the road working 
dates in various cities with house bands in clubs 
and theatres. He also had the distinction of being 
top-billed at Harlem’s famed Apollo Theatre, the 
mecca for black entertainment for over two 
decades 

Amy followed “Sweer Dreams” with a steam- 
rolling version of “Fannie Mae,” which everyone 
would have expected to throw him over the hump. 
But according to Sam, “‘it didn’t do too much. It 
got a few picks but not too much else happened.” 

Strangely, Mighty Sam couldn't get another 
record to catch the public’s attention, even though 
people like James Carr, Etta James, Candi Sta 
ton, Clarence Carter, Percy Sledge, Jimmy 
Hughes and Wilson Pickett all regularly cranked 
hits out of Muscle Shoals. Without a doubt, all 
eight of Mighty Sam’s singles must be considered 
classic examples of late Sixties R&B. Specifically 
his versions of “When She Touches Me”, “Talk 
To Me”, “Badmouthin” and “I Who Have Noth- 
ing” stand up to many of the other R&B lumi- 
naries of the era 

I really think promotion was bad on me,” 
explains Sam. “I think ‘Sweer Dreams’ made it by 
itself. I didn’t get no really good promotion.” Part 
of the problem was that Papa Don was expecting 
Massive commercial success with two other acts, 
James and Bobby Purify and Oscar Toney, Jr., 
both of whom Sam introduced to Schroeder. 
Sam’s hard-edged blues approach just wasn’t as 
marketable as James and Bobby's “/’m Your Pup- 
pet” or Toney’s “For Your Precious Love," and 


le and went to P.R 
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he was ignored 

Despite the lack of commercial success, Sam 
could find no fault in the “Rick Hall sound” that 
typified his releases. “Those were all live ses- 
sions,” explains Sam, “although sometimes they 
overdubbed background vocals. When I cut those 
ecords | was the blackest thing in the room,” he 
laughs. “Jimmy Johnson, Roger Hawkins, Berry 
Backett — it was those pickers and that studio that 
made that sound,” 

After Sam joined Atlantic Records, he contin- 
ued to work at Muscle Shoals, recording two fine 
singles produced by Charlie Capri, neither of 
which achieved any commercial success. His next 
port-of-call was Malaco Records in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, where he cut a superb version of “Mr & 
Mrs Untrue", asong with which Candi Staton had 
previously had a hit 

The year 1975 saw Sam move on to Nashville to 
“be closer to the business”. That’s when I really 
got serious about my writing. | wasn’t doing no 
sigging. My wife said, ‘Don’t worry about noth- 
ing,’ and she went out and worked for two years 
while I tried to pursue the business.” 

Sam had no luck placing material, so by the late 
Seventies he was forced to pick up day work, 
painting, washing dishes and even working for a 
portable toilet company while gigging occasion- 
ally. “There really isn’t a lot of music in Nashville 
that’s not country and western. I was trying to be 
more for the white market with my singing because 
during the Seventies, a lot of black people thought 
the blues was something terrible bad. That’s when 
I realized that it was the white people keeping the 
blues alive.” 

After eight years things soured in Nashville. 
Sam’s marriage broke up and in his own words he 
“had no more doors left to knock on”. He decided 
to go home to Monroe in the fall of 1982 “to try 
and get it together”. 

Things in Monroe didn’t work out either and on 
October 14, 1982, he found himself completely 
broke and in New Orleans. *It was rough at first,” 
he says. “I had to sleep out of doors the first couple 
of nights.” 

“T remembered a place on Bourbon Street from 
the old days, the 544 Club, I went by there to see 
what was happening and Mason Ruffiner’s band 
was playing. He let me sit in for a couple of 
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AMY 957 Sweet Dreams (Of You) ATLANTIC 2711 EvilWoman 
Rel: 6/66 Good Humor Man Ret: 4/70 Your Love Is Amazing 


AMY 963 Fannie Mae 


MALACO 1011 Mr. & Mis. Untrue 
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3 estaba ORLEANS 
Rel: 12166 Georgia Pines rons 
AMY 984 Tak To Me, Tak To Me 42784 Pray 
Rel: 3/67 {Need Alot of Lovin’ Ret: 2183 Dancin’ To The Music 
AMY 990 In The Same Old Way Of Love 


Rel: 6/67 Silent Tears 


AMY 11001 When She Touches Me 
Rel: 12/67 Just Like Old Times 


AMY 11022 | Just Came To Get 
Rel: 6/68 My Baby 

Baby Come On Home 
AMY 11044 Who Have Nothing 
Rel: 12/68 Papa True Love 
ATLANTIC 2707 I've Got Enough Heartaches 
Rel: 1/70 Lovebones 


numbers and his drummer, Kerry Brown, was 
really knocked out by my voice. He told me he was 
starting his own band, Brownville, and wanted me 
to sing with him. It was real slow at first, real slow 
We were living on the West Bank and we picked up 
a couple of jobs over there. We added a couple of 
horns anda keyboard player and we started having 
areally tight sound.” 

Things started looking up for McClain. He 
signed a recording/management pact with a local 
producer, Carlo Ditton, and was even awarded a 
$2,000 artist fellowship by the Jazz and Heritage 
Festival Foundation. But just when things looked 
as if they were going to turn around, Brownsville 
split up leaving McClain without a band. The 
contract he had signed yielded only one single, 
“Pray”, which did little, compounding his frus 
tration. He even stopped singing for a short time, 
returning to Pensacola to work at odd jobs. 

By early 1984, however, McClain was back in 
New Orleans scuffling gigs with a two-piece band 
for as little as $15 per man a night. Eventually he 
hooked up with ex-Brownsville guitarist: Dirk 
Billy, and together they formed Soul Purpose. 

The four-piece unit acts as an excellent spring- 
board for McClain’s “mighty” vocals. An intense 
performer, McClain approaches his songs the way 
a fighter does a knockout punch, bracing himself 
just before he throws everything he has into each 
verse. Blues being his forte, he usually delivers a 
medley of Bobby Bland, Z.Z. Hill and B.B. King 
tunes, with a few of his own sprinkled in along the 
way. 

“I really think blues is on a comeb: 
declared McClain, in spite of all his setbacks. 
“The recent success of Z.Z, and Solomon Burke is 
evidence of that. A couple of years ago radio 
stations wouldn’t have touched their records. I can 
see young white kids out there enjoying it, but also 
see middle-aged black people going back to the 
blues again.”” 

But even if there is currently a rise in the popu 
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larity of blues, McClain is not out of the woods Reservations & Group Rates 921-6034 
yet. “It’s still a constant day-to-day struggle,” 


he said. * 128 PEARS AVENUE 
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SOUL ALIVE 


An Overview of Current Small Label Release: 


By Ron Wynn. 


olitical controversy and commercial slumps 

have hindered Curtis Mayfield’s career in 

the past few rs. Despite a litany of 
accomplishments over three decades (composing 
scores of hits for Chicago Soul greats Jerry Butler, 
Gene Chandler and Major Lance, among others; 
writing, producing and singing vocals for the 
Impressions, and his work asa solo artist and film 
soundtrack producer) Mayfield’s been ignored by 
the current crop of record company impressarios 
He’s also been criticized for appearing in South 
Africa, a decision that hurt him in terms of getting 
his last two Boardwalk Lp’s played on some north- 
eastern black radio stations, 

Mayfield’s newest album, “We Come In Peace 
With A Message Of Love", CRC, PO. Box 
724677 Atlanta, GA 30339) will please fans of his 
lush, passionate love material. “Baby It's You"” 
and “This Love Is True” feature Mayfield’s char: 
acteristic flowing tempos, soft guitar fills and 
cracking, strained falsetto, They're gently sung 
and expressively performed, and would fit right in 
with the wealth of love-man material flooding the 
market except for one thing; CRC (distributed by 
Ronn out of Louisiana) hasn’t exactly been filling 
up the shelves in record stores with the Lp. Only a 
three-month search, which took on the worst 
aspects of a crusade, unearthed the album. No 
station I've heard has played it and that’s a crime. 
A man with Mayfield’s ability and record doesn’t 
deserve that kind of fate. 

One of Mayfield’s protége’s, at least in terms of 
singing great tunes he penned, was Gene Chan- 
dler. Some people argue Mayfield should have 
given the Impressions “What Now" and “Rain 
bow” because Chandler's majestic performances 
outstripped a lot of what the Impressions did 
during that period. Chandler has had his own 
problems over the years, including a stretch in 
prison and a late 70’s fliration with disco that’s 
best forgotten. But he keeps plugging away, and his 
current album, “Your Love Look’s Good On 
Me” (Fastfire, 200 East 42nd Street, New York, 
NY. 10017) emphasizes the sleek Chandler tenor 
rather than beat-box rhythms and textures. 
“Haven't | Heard That Line Before”, a snappy 
repartee about love jive, has gotten some urban 
and black airplay, and both the title track and “Be 
Mine For Tonight” offer staunchly adult love 
themes without leering or overbearing sexual innu- 
endos. Chandler can still croon with the best of 
them; hope he gets another big one. 

Otis Clay’s no crooner. He’s one of the last of 
the strong southern Soul belters, expert in the art 
of the artistic vamp at the end of a smokin’ slow 
one. The two-record set “Sou! Man Live In 
Japan" (Rooster dist. by Flying Fish) just bristles 
with intensity from the opening of “Hard Working 
Woman” through superb covers of O.V. Wright's 
“A Nickel And A Nail” and the Spinners’ “Love 
Don’t Love Nobody”. Backed by a first-class 
bunch of red-clay wailers, led by the rumbling 
organ of Charles Hodges plus “Teenie” Hodges’ 


ng 


1985 


Chandler 


forthright guitar, Otis Clay’s vocals bring back 
welcome memories for anyone who ever attended 
shows at Boston's Sugar Shack or any deep south 
dirt-floor club, Clay adds one fine gospel number 
for good gospel Lp coming out 
el). [1's just as intense and exuberant. This 
ts the year’s finest live Soul concert Lp 

Four years ago geniuses in the record business 
had concluded that Bobby Womack was finished 
Today these same airheads are singing his praises 
as Womack not only continues making wonderful 
music, but SELLS RECORDS in big numbers and 
makes hits as well. The first single from his excel- 
lent Lp “So Many Rivers" (MCA) “I Wish He 
Didn't Trust Me So Much”’, made it to the third 
spot on the Billboard charts. It also cracked the 
top 10 on WRKS-FM in New York, a haven for 
hip-hoppers and rappers but a scourge for anyone 
making non-electric, non-slick black pop. 
Womack’s gutty, raw vocals, no-nonsense lyrics 
and stinging guitar are as impressive in 1985 as 
they were in the 60's and 70’s. His ability to reach 
audiences of all ages and colours decisively dis- 
proves the canard that only the over-40 deep south 
crowd appreciates uncut, authentic Soul 

Bobby “Blue” Bland’s first Malaco album, 
“For Members Only” navigates the well-worn 
bridge between Soulful blues and bluesy Soul. 
Bland puts his usual rousing voice solidly behind 
the beat, and does a particularly nice remake of 
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“In The Ghetto”. 


“I Need Your Love So Bad” 
and “Can We Make Love Tonight” are the top 
Soul pieces, while the title track and Tommy Tate 
and Dave Clark's “‘Straight From The Shoulder” 
serve up blues, nasty and slow. (Malaco Records, 
3023 W. Northwide Drive, Jackson Miss, 39213). 
Joe Simon's newest, “Mr Right” (Compleat, 
21 Music Circle East, Nashville, TN, 372003 dis- 
tributed by Polygram) continues his move toward 
country, with doses of southern Soul sprinkled 
throughout. Lyrically, most of these songs are 
timid, but Simon has returned to the shivering 
delivery and bouyant articulation that made 
“Drowning In The Sea Of Love” such a winner. 
If you missed it check out his 1982 single “Glad 
You Came My Way" on Posse Records, produced 
by Porter Wagoner. It’s beautiful country Soul in 
the Big Al Downing/O.B. McClinton mold. 
Finally, a pair of outstanding southern Soul 
albums from past times reissued on Japanese 
import are Roscoe Robinson's “Heavenly Soul 


nd Clay Hammond's “Come Into These 
Arms Of Mine” (both P-Vine, available by order 
from Down Home Music, 10341 San Pablo Ave- 
nue, El Cerrito, Calif, 94530). Robinson, the first 
sighted member to ever sing with the Five Blind 
Boys of Mississippi, has a churning, straining 
vocal style that is at it's peak on such numbers as 
“That's Enough” (mild hit in the mid-60's) and 
“You Qualify”’. He’s gone back to singing gospel 
now, but this Jewel release presented him at his 
grinding best. Hammond's Lp came out in 1977, 
when disco was just beginning to take on media 
blitz status, and it was simply buried in the deluge. 
There's one attempt to comment on this trend, 
“Disco Baby”, that does nothing except badly 
ape Johnnie Taylor's “Disco Lady”. But every- 
thing else is decent if not great soul, interesting 
more for its attempt to put a 70's sensibility on 
traditional love dilemmas (‘Women Are 
Human”, in which woman’s lib meets a country 
boy) than for masterful vocal work. However it’s 
worth getting. 

As we move into 1986, let's all hope that some- 
one convinces the powers that be at radio and in 
the record business of the vitality and potency that 
remain in Soul music. * 
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THE SOUL MASTER. 


By Richard Pack. 


dwin Starr's fractured baritone is one of the 

voices that shaped the style of Soul music. A 

25-year recording veteran, he is now living 
and recording in England 

A potted biography reads as follows: — Born 
Charles Edwin Hatcher in Nashville, Tennessee 
on January 21, 1942. Moved to Cleveland, Ohio at 
avery early age, graduating from the East Techni- 
cal High School in that city, 

Started his career with the Futuretones and 
the Imperials singing, Made his first recordings 
with the former group who had “Roll On/I 
Know”, issued on the Tress Record label. 

Volunteered for the draft in 1960, serving as a 
translator in Germany. Left the army in 1962. 

Joined Bill Doggett’s band as a vocalist for 
2-1/2 years. Signed as a solo act to Golden World, 
scoring a #21 pop hit with his first release, “Agent 
Double O Soul” in August 1965. Interesting piece 
of trivia— “Agent Double O Soul” charted at #7 
on the Chum Chart in Canada, purely on the 
strength of the instrumental flip side, the vocal side 
hardly getting airplay. Had a couple of smaller hits 
on Ric Tic before his contract was purchased by 
Motown in October 1966. 

Recorded several big hits at Motown, including 
“25 Miles” (#6 pop in February 1969) and “War” 
(#1 pop in July 1970). His stay at Motown on the 
whole was an unhappy one and so he left, joining 
Granite Records in 1975 and then GTO in 1976, 
cutting albums for both labels. 


Moved on to 20th Century where he cashed | 


in on the disco craze to score pop hits with 
“Contact” and “H.A.P.P.Y. Radio” in 1976. 
Started his own Record Company, A.S.K., in 
1974 with manager Lillian Kyle, releasing the 
“For Sale” album in 1983. 

Starr, who has been popular in England since 
his Ric Tic days, is currently living just outside 
Birmingham, England. A favourite on the North- 
ern Soul scene, he now performs almost exclu- 
sively in Europe, Edwin is presently signed to 
Peter Stringfellow’s Hippodrome label and is 
making noise with his current release, “Missiles”, 
which is his third release on the label 

The accompanying interview took place in 
Toronto on November 7th, 1985. 


HOW DID YOU GET SIGNED TO GOLDEN WORLD? 

I was with Bill Doggett at the time, playing the 
‘Twenty Grand in Detroit. | had written “Agent 
Double O Soul” about four weeks previously after 
watching a James Bond movie, After writing it, I 
showed it to Bill telling him I thought it was a hit 
and was ready to be recorded. He liked the song 
but told me, “I don’t think you are ready to record 
yet — maybe in another year’s time”. Well some- 


thing inside of me said in a year’s time this song | 
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AGENT DOUBLE-O-SOUL 
(Haha, Shrpey 


EDWIN STARR 


won't mean anything. So when in Detroit I was 
approached by a guy named Lebaron Taylor, he 
told me he had a friend who owned a record | 
company and asked if I had any material. 1 told | 
him, “Yes! In fact I’ve just written a song which | 
really think is going to be a hit.” He put me 
together with Ed Wingate at Golden World. We 
went into the studio one night after the show and 
the next morning we came out with the finished 
product. The record came out after about two 
weeks and bang! before I knew it Ihadasmash hit. | 


CAN YOU TELL ME WHO B. SHARPLY IS WHO 
SHARES THE COMPOSING CREDITS WITH YOU ON 
THE RECORD? 

Lebaron Taylor. I have no idea to this day why B. 


Sharply, as opposed to Lebaron Taylor. I’m sure 
there was a profound reason for it. Very few people 
probably know that B, Sharply and Lebaron Tay- 
lor are one and the same. You’ ve got to understand 
that at the time I was getting the opportunity of a 
lifetime. It was either getting 50% of something or 
100% of nothing. 


DID LEBARON TAYLOR ADD ANYTHING ON THE 
SONG? 

No. After a while, | found out that in the business 
it was the general rule, if you wanted to get a 
product out, you had to give away something. 


WHAT'S THE STORY BEHIND “S.0.S"? 

I did “Agent Double O Soul” and then “Back- 
street”. “Double O Soul” was purely a fictional 
character, while “Backstreet” was a depiction of 
the backstreets of Cleveland, which I grew up in. 
The next record I knew had to have some type of 
romantic connotation. When | originally wrote the 
song it was called “Sending Out Soul”, and was 
about a disc jockey which was not what I wanted it 
to be, but that’s how it first hit. I was watching 
“Voyage To The Bottom Of The Sea” when I wrote 
it. [liked using the morse code thing and that it was 
a distress signal. I had the “Hey, Hey — Hey I’m 
Sending” chorus but had no story, so I got together 
with Richard Morris and we mapped out the story 
line of a guy looking for his girlfriend. 
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SCOTT'S ON SWINGERS 
(8.0.8) 


EDWIN STARR 


HOW DID IT CHANGE INTO “SCOTT'S ON 
SWINGERS"? 

When I first hit the scene in Detroit, there was a 
part of Michigan called Dearborn which was, 
pardon the expression, lily white. A disc jockey 
there named Scott Regan took a liking to me and 
asked me to go out to Dearborn to do a radio 
interview. Now at the time it was virtually unheard 
of for a black artist to do an on-the-air interview 
on a Dearborn station. So all of a sudden I had 
Scott Regan’s seal of approval. So to consummate 
the situation he asked me to do a special version of 
“$.0.S."" and call it “Scott's On Swingers” 
because that was the name of his show. 


THROW SOME LIGHT ON THE HOLIDAYS’ RECORD 
“I'LL LOVE YOU FOREVER” YOU SANG LEAD ON. 

There was no such group as the Holidays at the 
time. I got tricked into doing that. I went by the 
company one night, as Golden World had a habit 
of staying open all night. | shot down to the studio 
to see what was going on and Steve Mancha, J.J. 
Barnes and a couple of the Parliaments were in 


see you. Will you go in and show these guys how to 
sing this song? “What song?” I said as he handed 
rics. After I had sung it he said to the 

‘See thats how I wanted it sung, just like 

”. A couple of weeks later I’m listening to the 
radio and | hear (sings) “‘/’l! Love You Forever” 
and I thought, “They must have got one of the 
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THE HOUDAYS 
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other guys to sing it,” then I realised the voice | 
coming out of the radio was mine! At the end of the 
record the D.J. announced the groups name as the 
Holidays. I thought “The Holidays! Who the hell 
are they?” When the record charted (#63 pop June 
1966), they had to put a group together to play the 
gigs. I wasn’t angry about it though, because if 
there was ever a family it was Golden World. 


TELL ME ABOUT “OH HOW HAPPY”. 
I wrote “Oh How Happy” in the service in 
Germany. 


| THE MELODY IS VERY SIMILAR TO THE GERMAN 
NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

I didn’t know it at the time. It wasn’t a conscious 
thing, Golden World had one white act on its 
books at the time — the Reflections. | told Ed 
Wingate that we needed another white act on the 
label and that I was going to put one together. At 
that time he let me do whatever I wanted todo. Sol | 
found this group of Italian-Americans and took 
them to Golden World to see Ed Wingate, who 
said, “Get that group out of here! I don’t want no 


cera 


Shades of Blue —“Oh How Happy’ (#12 pop June 1966). 


more white groups.” So instead I gave the record to 
a good friend of mine, Harry Balk, and his Impact 


there. Producer Don Davis said, “Edwin, great to 


label, where it was a monster. (#12 pop June 


| nize me as an artist was when I appeared onaT.V. 


1966). 


YOU RECORDED THE SONG LATER YOURSELF AND 
ALSO WITH BLINKY — HOW DID YOU GET 
TOGETHER WITH HER? 

They tried to launch her career with a male who 


| was already established. It was called piggy- 


backing. She was not a favourite enough daughter 
to be piggy-backed with the best, who was Mar- 
vin, so the next choice was me. 


| BELIEVE THE MOTOWN MUSICIANS USED TO 
MOONLIGHT AT GOLDEN WORLD. 

Oh yeah. They used to come over and do all of our 
sessions. Motown was only about ten blocks away 
from Golden World. When Motown got wind of it 


| they tried to put a stop to it by fining musicians 


caught moonlighting at Golden World, but that 


| didn’t stop them. So Motown bought up the com- 


pany and closed it down, 


RIGHT. FIRST THEY PURCHASED GOLDEN WORLD 
‘AND THE CONTRACTS ON YOURSELF, J.J. BARNES 
‘AND THE SAN REMO STRINGS, COMING BACK A 
FEW YEARS LATER TO BUY RIC TIC AS WELL. 
Right, everything. 


HOW DID YOU FEEL ABOUT GOING TO MOTOWN? 

I didn’t view it too favourably. | felt like [had been 
treated like a piece of cattle, with no say in the 
matter. It was a deal made by management alone. | 
was touring in England at the time and knew 
nothing about it until one of the Temptations told | 
me. I went away a Ric Tic artist and returned a 
Motown one. 


IT WAS A WHILE BEFORE THEY DID ANYTHING 


| WITH YOU. | 


They didn’t want to recognize me as an artist, 
because I was a Soul artist. I was not a Motown 
artist. There's a vast difference. They didn’t think 
Thad crossover potential. What made them recog- 


programme called “Twenty Grand Live”. On the 
show I did “25 Miles”, a song which | had already 
presented to Motown but they had rejected. When 
I sang “25 Miles” on the show, the people’s reac- 
tion to it was phenomenal. The next day I got a call 
from Motown to talk about ‘25 Miles”, They said 
they were going to put me together with Harvey 
Fuqua and Johnny Bristol as producers, to give the 
song more character. I said, “What are you going 
to do with it? The song’s already finished," So we 
went into the studio and cut it. I must give credit 
where it’s due though. They did add the organ intro 
onthe song. That’s the only thing that was changed 
and they got 50% of the writer’s and producer’s 
credit for it. 


NEXT MOTOWN PUT YOU WITH NORMAN WHIT: 
FIELD AND YOU CAME UP WITH “WAR” 

Norman no more wanted to produce me than 
anybody else. It just so happened that there was a 
big demand for the song “War” from the Tempta- 
tions’ album to be released as a single. Now 
Motown didn’t want to create waves by putting out 
such a controversial song on their top group at a 
time when the country was involved in war. They 
didn’t want them singing such an unpatriotic line 
as “War, what is it good for”, but with me they had 
nothing to lose. So I got to cut it with a new 
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arrangement. There were no great expectations on 
that song. The record got to the top on its own 
merits. 


HOW DID YOU FIND WORKING WITH NORMAN 
WHITFIELD? 

One of the best producers you will find anywhere. 
A perfectionist. He can do more with music than 
any producer/arranger I’ve seen. A truly innova- 
tive force. He is always stronger than his acts. The 
only problem is that the artist never got a chance to 
get his own identity. 


DID YOU GO TO THE MOTOWN FINISHING SCHOOL? 
No. I refused to go. I’d had my education on the 
road. I toured for two years with Bill Doggett 
before I even had a record release, playing on the 
same bill as the likes of James Brown, Chuck 
Jackson and Jackie Wilson. The school they were 
trying to send me to was a joke. They wanted me to 
stand in front of a mirror. | had my share of 
standing before real audiences who were going to 
boo you if it wasn't right. 


MOTOWN LET YOU PRODUCE A FEW THINGS ON 
YOURSELF — HAD YOU BEEN PUSHING FOR IT? 


+ 


+ 


+ + 
Thad been pushing for so many things that it got to 
the point where they said, “We are not going to do 
anything with him as an artist anyway, so let's 
pacify him and give him some studio time”. It was 
ironic because | wanted to believe the myth that I 
was part of the family. 


YOU FARED A LOT BETTER THAN J.J. BARNES, 
WHO NEVER HAD A RECORD RELEASED. 

That’s because J.J. sounded too much like Marvin 
Gaye. There was no way on God’s green earth they 
were going to push J.J. He had that mellow, 
melodic voice and they already had Marvin. 


YOU LEFT MOTOWN FOR ARTISTIC FREEDOM AND 
SIGNED WITH THE SMALL GRANITE LABEL. 

Which did mean absolute world of good because it 
gave me total artistic freedom. I got a chance to do 
analbum | really enjoyed doing called “Free To Be 
Myself”, that had some good songs on it. That 
company made me feel good about myself. 


THEN CAME 20TH CENTURY. 

20th Century did the same thing. They said, “Go 
for it”, but only after they had put me with Lamont 
Dozier. The product was good but there was no 


Edwin Starr hit on the album. After that I went 
back in the studio alone and cut “Contact” which 
did the business, Then for a follow-up I cut 
“H.A.P.P.Y. Radio”. These two songs are as 
valuable today as when I cut them. 


YOU ALWAYS WRITE YOUR OWN MATERIAL? 
Yes, very seldom do | sing other people’s material I 
have attempted to doit in the past but I can’t quite 


Edwin Starr & Little Richard, London, 1985. 


sing other people's soul. I find I write better for 
myself. On occasions though, | have done other 
people’s material. Most recently I did a tribute to 
Marvin Gaye called “Marvin” that was written by 
two novice writers in England. They wrote a beau- 
tiful tribute to him which was issued in a limited 
edition of 30,000 copies, all of which sold. 


TELL ME ABOUT YOUR LATEST RECORD IN THE U.K. 
— "MISSILES 

The song is very obviously about nuclear hola- 
caust, which is man’s ultimate invention. If there is 
anuclear war, then there is no you, me or anybody 
else. It’s a no-win situation all around. The song 
tries to depict that. The actual title of the song is 
“We Don't Wanna Die”, but the BBC are very 
title-conscious so we had to re-title it “Missiles” 
with “We Don’t Wanna Die” in brackets. 


YOU INCLUDE A JOE TEX TRIBUTE IN YOUR SHOW. 
One of the reasons | do this tribute to Joe is that I 
was sitting at home one night listening to the radio, 
when the news came on. The newscaster said, 
“Today Rick James collapsed on stage from 
exhaustion and by the way, Joe Tex died today”. I 
mean here was a man who was a musical institution 
| anditreally brought it home to me. Joe Tex with all 
| his achievements, if all he got was a menial men- 
| tion like that — what the hell would they say about 
Edwin Starr? 


=| 
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MARY WIL 


This Girl Is Back In Town 


By Tom Ingrassia 


nless you have been living on another 

planet for the past quarter century, you will 

recognize Mary Wilson as one of the origi- 
nal Supremes, In fact, the story of her early career 
with The Supremes is so familiar that it bears only 
the briefest re-telling here. 

During the late 1950s, Mary Wilson and Flor- 
ence Ballard teamed with Diana Ross and Betty 
Travis (who was later replaced by Barbara Martin) 
to form the Primettes. After an unsuccessful 
recording career at Detroit's LuPine Records, the 
teenagers signed a recording contract with 
Motown Records, changed their name to the 
Supremes, streamlined to three members (Wilson, 
Ballard and Ross) and proceeded to become show 
business legends. Their records sold in the millions 
and their success was worldwide. By 1967, Flor- 
ence Ballard had been dismissed from the group 
(replaced by Cindy Birdsong), now called Diana 
Ross and the Supremes. In early 1970, Diana Ross 
split from the group to pursue a successful solo 
career, leaving Mary Wilson as the sole original 
Supreme to carry on the tradition with a series of 
replacements, With new lead singer Jean Terrell, 
the Supremes continued their domination of the 
pop charts in the early 1970s, with a string of hits 
including “Stoned Love”, “Up The Ladder To 
The Roof,” “Nathan Jones” and “Floy Joy”. 
Constantly changing personnel — coupled with 
Motown’s lack of support for the group — weak- 
ened the Supremes by the mid-70s; the group's last 
Top 40 hit was the 1976 song, “/’m Gonna Let My 
Heart Do The Walking.” For all intents and pur- 
poses, the Supremes ceased to exist as a recording 
group in 1977, when Mary Wilson dissolved the 
group in order to pursue her solo career. That 
disbanding was followed by a flurry of lawsuits — 
Wilson vs. Motown over ownership of the 
Supremes’ name; (Wilson and Motown now each 
control 50% of the name), former group members 
Scherrie Payne and Susan Greene vs. Mary Wil- 
son over back wages; Motown vs. Wilson over her 
continuing use of the Supremes’ name. Although 
all of these suits were settled out-of-court, for all 
but her loyal fans, Mary Wilson seemed to have 
vanished from the American music scene in the late 
1970s. 

But, Mary Wilson is a supreme survivor. While 
she jokes about it now (When I returned to this 
country in 1981, people said to me, ‘Where have 
you been, sleeping or something?’"’), the past 
decade has been a time of hard work for Mary 
Wilson. In fact, she never entertained thoughts of 
leaving the business and has actually never 
stopped touring. When the Supremes disbanded in 
1977, Mary Wilson retreated to England (where 
audiences were more receptive and bookings more 
lucrative) to perfect her move from a background 
singer to a lead vocalist. “I had been singing the 
background “oohs” and “‘aahs” for so long that | 


had to learn to sing words — to prove to people that 
I could sing,” she has said. Although she did 
Teturn to the States briefly in 1979 to officially 
launch her solo career, single (“Red Hot”) and 
album, Wilson operated almost exclusively out of 
England until the early 1980s, While in London, 
she began work on her second solo album (record- 
ing songs ranging from the wonderfully rocking 
“Green River” to the lush ballad, “Love Talk”), 
with Gus Dudgeon producing, When Motown 
rejected these tunes, Wilson left the label. For a 
while, it seemed as if Mary Wilson might become 
the modern Josephine Baker — an expatriot who 
found wider acceptance abroad. Wilson still tours 
Overseas for ten months of every year, but her base 
of operation is now Los Angeles, where she lives 
With her three children and her mother. 

In 1982, Mary Wilson (backed by Karen Jack- 
son and Robin Alexander and her own five-piece 
band) launched a major comeback effort in the 
States, adding more U.S. and Canadian dates to 
her already full tour schedule and playing venues 
ranging from the elegant LongWharf Marriott in 
Boston, to Las Vegas and Atlantic City, the Mead- 
owlands in New Jersey and the Capitol Centre in 


D.C. She bills her act as “The Supremes’ Show, 
Featuring Mary Wilson,” yet the singer is ada 
mant that she is not playing the nostalgia trip. “We 
do not have to rely on imitating ourselves, I've 
always insisted that we do some original 
Supremes’ songs. But we're doing a lot of newer 
material, too. A LOT of Mary Wilson,” (Her solo 
on “How Lucky Can You Ger” is a consistent 
show-stopper, garnering standing ovations; it has 
become Wilson’s signature song.) My sound is a 
very mature, gutsy, pop sound. It’s not R&B. I'm 
not a soul singer.” 

Response to Wilson’s stage presentation has 
been outstanding. One recent critic cited the “full, 
natural splendor of her voice,” while another 
noted that the success of Wilson’s shows “hinges 
more on Wilson herself — her billowing mane of 
hair, glitzy costume changes, engaging stage antics 
and infectious optimism — than on ancient his- 
tory.” Indeed, after seeing a Mary Wilson show, 
one is tempted to wonder how she remained in the 
background for so long. 

Three projects are high on Mary Wilson's list of 
priorities these days. One is the resumption of her 
recording career. Although she has been without a 
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photo take 


recording contract since 1980, Mary Wilson has 
been no stranger to the recording studios. Over the 
past several years, she has begun to finance her 
own recording sessions, experimenting with a 
number of different sounds until she discovers 
what suits her best. “I love ballads, love songs,” 
Wilson said in a June interview. “But, I can’t 
release a ballad as my first single. It’s got to be 
something pop, contemporary.” She has recently 
finalized some new tracks in London, and asingle, 
“My Lovelife’s A Disaster,” is scheduled for 
release early in 1986. 

“When the writer told me about this song, I 
said, ‘I want to sing it!’ I hadn't heard it yet, but I 
could identify with the title,” Wilson added with a 
laugh. “When I have my hit record — hopefully 
next year —1’d like to have the same response Tina 
did, as if | came from out of nowhere.” 

Also scheduled for release in 1986 is Mary 
Wilson's long-awaited autobiography, Reflec- 
tions: My Life As A Supreme. The book will 


chronicle the behind-the-scenes story of the | 


Supremes, following their rise to the top of the 
music world in 1964. “The book will be about the 
original Supremes — Diana Ross, the late Florence 
Ballard and myself.” 

“T don’t intend to throw stones,” she explains, 
“Tcan’t quite understand why people expect me to 
villify Diana Ross all the time, We love each other. 
We were like sisters — but sisters can fight, too, 
honey! When Diana was chosen as lead singer, we 
could have spoken out, but it was not a big thing for 
us then. It was all for one and one for all. It didn’t 
occur to us that we would never get a chance to 
sing lead. When we realized that, it became a 


| problem. I'll go into the story of how it affected 


Florence and the group,” she continued. 

“My family comes first now. I never felt like a 
superstar until I had my first child. I have three 
wonderful children who need to have Mommy 
around. And Mommy needs them, too. So, I’m 
trying to figure out a way that I can continue with 
my career while spending more time at home. They 
couldn’t be number one if | wasn’t happy with my 
career.” 

And Mary Wilson’s future plans? “Well, first 
off, I hope to become a major recording artist 
along the lines of Diana Ross and Tina Turner. 
Then, | plan to get into acting. 1 want to do 


| something on Broadway, but I’m not ruling out 


television, either. I have started doing a lot of TV 
and such.” 

Mary Wilson’s favourite saying is, “dreams 
don’t die — people just stop dreaming.” When 


| asked recently whether she would change anything 


if she had her life to live over again, Mary Wilson 
replied, “I'd have to say that there are some things 
I would want to change, but that doesn’t mean that 
I’munhappy at all with the way things have turned 
out. In fact, sometimes I think that I have so much 
to be thankful for, that my life has gone in the 
direction it has gone. Allinall, lam actually proud 
of everything I did and how I handled things.” 

“I kind of represent the Supremes now. They 
were never put to rest, they just petered out. It’s up 
tome to become astar. | have to carry that out and 
release me from being a Supreme.” 


Special thanks to Carl Feuerbacher, president of 
Mary Wilson's fan club, for his assistance in 
preparing this article. 
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HE AMBER 


NEW JERSEY SOUL: 


By Joseph T. Sicurella. 

he Ambers, one of New Jersey's finest y 

most underrated Soul groups of the Sixties, 

are the subject of this article. The group 
included Robert Rhoney — tenor and lead, Robert 
Taylor — baritone, Billy Chinn — tenor and lead, 
Ozzie Beck — bass and lead and Jerry White on 
congas. They were named by a group member 
while walking home from school and looking up at 
the traffic lights. 

The group attended Newark’s Central High 
School (which Frankie Valli and Leroy Hutson 
previously attended) and started appearing on the 
Apollo Theatre Amateur Show. They were first 
place winners for two consecutive weeks and 
intended to return a third week to defend their 
crown. However fate stepped in when they were 
discovered by a talent agent named Howard 
Fowles, He convinced them not to return to the 
Apollo, but rather start rehearsing their original 
mat for a record deal he would get them 

Around the end of 1965 the Ambers had their 
first record released on the obscure New Art label 
The plug side, “Black Bird”, is a pleasant and 
quite unusual uptempo side, with the flip being a 
beautiful ballad. The record got no promotion, no 
airplay and consequently there were no royalties 
and no major club dates. It was discouraging but 
the fellows got day jobs outside the music business 
to support themselves while they kept on pushing 
fora hit 

Fowles next landed a deal with Verve Records. 
Their one release was issued in 1967. Side one is a 
pretty pop-tinged ballad, backed with a sensa 
tional uptempo flip. WNJR, a local radio station, 
it a few spins, but again no promotion, etc 
The group's hopes were again dashed, but they did 
not give up their dream of a hit recording 

Their next venture was what should have been a 
two sided “smash” on the Mercury subsidiary 
label of that name. Both sides are infectious 
Motown-inspired rhythm rockers that never got 
off the ground for lack of support from the 
company 

Somehow through alll this adversity they man- 
aged to hang on to do one last recording for the 
Alithia subsidiary Jean (named after songstress 
Barbara Jean English), The song, “Don’t Go” 
was a fine fast number which was issued with two 
different flips, the first an instrumental version of 
the plug side, “Soul In Room #401”. The rare 
second release had a ballad flip which is now one of 
the rarest New Jersey Soul sides. The songs were 
produced and arranged by Lou Toby, best known 
for getting the Moments a second life as Ray, 
Goodman and Brown. Unfortunately, the com- 
pany went bankrupt. The record got airplay on 
WNSR going to #16 on that station’ 


Left to right: Robert Rhoney, Robert Taylor, Billy 


By this point the group was throughly disen- 
chanted with the music business and they dis: 
banded. Billy Chinn continued in music as a 
member of the Gospel Five, and hopes to renew his 
secular singing career by becoming a soloist in the 
"eighties. 

The Ambers were briefly reactivated in 1979 
when they answered an ad for a group to appear at 
a dinner theatre at New York’s Park Royal Hotel. 

Jam happy to report that the Ambers are again 
entertaining the idea of reactivating their career to 
record some original acapella sides. 1 am certain 
there is still time for this great group to achieve the 
success they deserve. No more red lights, only 
green lights and new heights for the Ambers! 


Chinn, Ozzie Beck, Jerry White (congas). 


«| 


THE AMBERS 
DISCOGRAPHY. 


NEW ART 104 Blue Birds! 
Baby | Need You | 
VERVE 10436 Now I'm In Trouble! 
' Love You Baby 
‘SMASH 2111 Potion of Lovel 
Another Love 
JEAN 727 Don't Go! 
Soul In Room #401 
JEAN 729 Don't Gol 


Never Could You Be (My Gir!) 
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JERRY BUTLER 

Only The Strong Survive 

(The Legendary Philadelphia Hits) 

MERCURY (U.S. Release) 822 212-1 M1 

Never Give You Up/Lost/Hey Western Union 
Man/Are You Happy/Only The Strong Survive/ 
A Brand New Me/Moody Woman/What's The 
Use Of Breaking Up/Don't Let Love Hang You 
Up/Got To See If 1 Can’t Get Mommy (To Come 
Back Home)/Just Because I Really Love You/I 
Could Write A Book 


This Lp collects material recorded by Jerry Butler 
from 1967-70 with producers Kenny Gamble and 
Leon Huff. The twelve tracks are from phase two 
of Butler’s career after 1958-63 when he had such 
hits as, “For Your Precious Love” and “He Will 
Break Your Heart”. The collaboration between 
Butler and Gamble-Huff could scarcely have 
worked better, as is shown by the music here, 
which is fine in itself and also historically interest- 
ing to Soul fans. 

As Jim Miller’s excellent liner notes explain 
Gamble-Huff fashioned for Butler a sound that 
was quite different from the other major labels of 
the day. The guitar lines are played in a soft, jazz 
like style which, together with the discreet strings 
and vibes, give the music “a shimmering, dappled 
texture”, Although the rhythm tracks still have a 
sinewy energy, especially on “Lost” and “Hey 
Western Union Man”, the backing is generally less 
driving than that of Stax or Motown and in fact, 
anticipates the sound of Gamble-Huff’s 70's Phil- 
adelphia International hits. 

At the centre of this emerging sound is Butler’s 


enormously appealing voice, an elegant baritone | 


that is still attractively rough around the edges. 
The songs, written mainly by Butler and Gamble- 
Huff are mostly about love and, while not intricate 
lyrically, they are intelligent and heartfelt. The 
stronger material is on side one, which (besides the 
aforementioned songs) includes the weary, poign- 
ant, “Never Give You Up” and his biggest hit, 
“Only The Strong Survive”. Side two is more 
uneven. While there are four satisfying tracks, one 


ALBUM REVIEWS 


Edited by Martin Koppel 


must also sit through the maudlin “Got To See If I 
Can't Get Mommy” and the brief but monoto- 
nous, “I Could Write A Book”, 

Seven of the tracks are in stereo, the rest are in 
mono and all sound clean, The front cover design 
is simple but effective and while there are no names 
of sessionmen given on the back cover, chart posi- 
tions are provided. A terrific package. 


Chris Edwards 
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OTIS CLAY 
SOUL MAN — LIVE IN JAPAN 
ROOSTER BLUES R7609 (2 LP SET) 


Hard Working Woman/Here I Am/Love Don’t 
Love Nobody/A Nickel And A Nail/Precious 
Precious/Holding On To A Dying Love/His Pre- 
cious Love/Love And Happiness — Soul Man/ 
Ellie/Trying To Live My Life Without You 


1 am normally very wary of live albums, but this 
deep Soul release has proved to be the exception. 
Recorded live in Tokyo, Japan in October 1983, it 
is Otis Clay's fourth album to be recorded in that 
country, and what a fine album it turns out to be. 

There are ten tracks in all with an average play- 
ing time of over eight minutes a track. Only three 
of the tracks have been previously issued by Otis as 
studio tracks: “Hard Working Woman” from his 
Cotillion days and “Precious Precious” and “Try- 
ing To Live My Life Without You” from his Hi 
releases. 

Otis, who is in excellent voice throughout, is 


backed by one of the best live bands ever to appear | 


on record. The band includes the Hi rhythm sec- 
tion, consisting of the Hodges Brothers — bassist 
Leroy, organist Charles, guitarist “Teenie” and 
drummer Howard Grimes. Together they were the 
men behind the Al Green sound and previously 
have backed Otis on his Hi recordings. The album 
includes two tracks previously recorded by Al 
Green, “Here | Am” and “Love And Happiness”, 
both of which were co-written by “Teenie” 
Hodges, which explains their inclusion. 

With excellent sound quality, the recording is 
technically faultless. Standout tracks on the album 


| 


) Love”. 


| not normally noted for their Soul releases, should 
| be commended for issuing this album. I hope they 


include, “Hard Working Woman”, O.V, Wright's 
“Nickel And A Nail”, the Spinners’ “Love Don’t 
Love Nobody” and “Holding On To A Dying 


My only complaint is that several of the tracks 
are too long, being padded to excess instrumen- 
tally, What is a four star album could very well 
have been a five star one if it had been edited down 
toa single record. | 

But all inall, a worthwhile release. Red Rooster, | 


are rewarded with reasonable sales for their efforts. 
sane 


Barry Lyons. 


ARETHA FRANKLIN 

30 GREATEST HITS 

ATLANTIC 502 911 (Canada Only) 

I Never Loved A Man (The Way I Love You)/ | | 
Respect/Do Right Woman, Do Right Man/Dr. 
Feelgood/Save Me/Baby I Love You/(You Make 
Me Feel Like) A Natural Woman/Chain Of 
Fools/Since You’ve Been Gone/Ain’t No Way/ 
Think/I Say A Little Prayer/The House That 
Jack Built/See Saw/The Weight/Share Your | 
Love With Me/Eleanor Rigby/Call Me/Spirit In | 
The Dark/Don’t Play That Song/You’re All I | 
Need To Get By/Bridge Over Troubled Water/ 
Spanish Harlem/Rock Steady/Oh Me Oh My 
(I’m A Fool For You Baby)/Day Dreaming/ 
Wholly Holy/Angel/Until You Come Back To | 
Me/I'm In Love. 


Initially | was prepared to dismiss this Lp as just 
another best of. I was very surprised. Aretha has 
always been to me in the same category as James | 
Brown, Bobby bland, B.B. King, Impressions, 
Joe Tex, Isley Bros. — artists who didn’t know 
when to stop and their good and great music 
become lost in the mass of other sludge released, 
Lp compiler Kim Cooke has sifted through Lp’s 
and hit singles to come up with an exceptionally 
remastered double Lp of 30 fabulous tracks. The 
content needs no introduction. A check of any hit 
parade will reflect how well they sold and how 
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| LEE DORSEY 


much they were played. Atlantic, in their attempt 
to compete with the other independents, searched 
extensively for good session men. Needless to say, 
they backed Aretha on good songs. Her vocal 
range and feeling are really quite exceptional and 
this is sure to be the first Aretha record in my 
collection. 

There really can be no criticism of the content. It 
has excellent liner notes of encyclopedic propor- 
tions, though the bleak jacket gives the impression 
that the Lp is going to contain nothing but back- 
ground music. Hopefully this Canadian only Lp 
will encourage other major Northern American 
record companies to search their archives and | 
come out with good special products before Euro- 
peans have put them all out. A definite 5-star 
which can be bought from any Canadian record 
store, (For overseas, Kop’s Records, 421 Queen 
St. W., Toronto, Ontario MSV 2A5). 

* 


* 


Martin Koppel. 
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HOLY COW! (The Best Of Lee Dorsey) 

ARISTA (ALB6-8387) U.S. RELEASE 

Ya Ya/Do-Re-Mi/People Gonna Talk/Ride Your 
Pony/Get Out Of My Life Woman/Can You 
Hear Me/Holy Cow/Working In The Coal 
Mine/Love Lots Of Lovin/Everything I Do 
Gohn Be Funky/Sneakin' Sally Through The 
Alley/Yes We Can. 


This Lp, which presents in chronological order 
most of Lee Dorsey’s major 60’s hits, is a recent 
Arista release and may be the first in a series that 
would also include such artists as James and 
Bobby Purify. In any event, Arista has done a fine 
job in compiling Holy Cow!, for they have chosen 
to showcase an ingratiating performer and songs 
which illustrate the glorious style of New Orleans 
R&B. 

A significant factor in Dorsey’s success was 
Allen Toussaint, one of the seminal figures of New 
Orleans music, who produced, wrote and played 
on nine of the tracks here. Although his melodies 
are not terrific, Toussaint tailored his lyrics per- 
fectly to Dorsey’s persona and the result is a 
telaxed winning humour enhanced by Dorsey's sly 
delivery. Itis hard, for example, to resist smiling at 
Dorsey’s exclamation, “Lord I’m So tired” on 
“Working In The Coalmine”, his biggest hit, or 
they way he double talks after his wife catches him 
“Sneakin’ Sally Through The Alley”. 

The songs are also bolstered by the superb back- 


ing of the various N.O. sidemen on hand: just 


listen to the easy precision of the acoustic guitar, 
organ and drums on the sublime, “Everything I 
Do Gohn Be Funky”. Further, the marvellous 
efforts of the accompanists gives songs which are 
often similar melodically (eg. “Coalmine” and 
“Funky”) their own distinctive identity. 

The songs are divided pretty evenly between 
clean mono and slightly noisier but acceptable 
reprocessed stereo versions. The cover is attractive 
and the liner notes are spirited and informative. A 
enjoyable collection. 


Chris Edwards, 


“GOLDEN GROUPS” 
S Peay 


GOLDEN GROUPS 
BEST OF CHEX 
CHEX 5063 


THE MAJESTICS — Gwendolyn/OTHEA 
GEORGE — Come To Me/THE MAJESTICS — 
Unhappy And Blue/DONALD RICHARDS 
AND THE VOLUMES — I Cried For Your Love/ 
MAJESTICS — So / Can Forget/BOHEMIANS 
— Some Happy Day/MAJESTICS — Shoppin 
And Hoppin/VOLUMES (ALTERNATE TAKE) 
— Miss Silhouette/MAJESTICS — Lonely 
Heart/TONY & THE TECHNICS — Ha Ha Ha 
Told On You/MAJESTICS Baby/ 
BOHEMIANS Say Sweet Things/ 
MAJESTICS — Treat Me Like You Want To Be 
Treated/DONALD RICHARDS AND THE 
VOLUMES — Hello Operator/MAJESTICS — 
Teach Me How To Limbo/TONY AND THE 
TECHNICS — Work Out With Your Pretty Girl. 


Ed Gries and Donn Filetti at Relic Records have 
come up with this excellent album from the vaults 
of Chex Records, The label had one R&B hit with 
the Volumes’ “I Love You”. This record covers 
some of the other releases from Chex. Mostly 
recorded in Detroit between 1961 and 1963, it 
reflects the transition from "50's R&B to '60’s Soul 
and can be compared to Relic’s similar reissues of 
Lupine/Kudo/Falcon/Flick material. But fortu- 
nately on all tracks the Chex arrangements and 
productions are much superior, making for amuch 
more enjoyable album. 

For me the stand-out track is Donald Richard’s 
haunting track, ‘1 Cried For Your Love”, recorded 
in 1962, The song has already been recognized as 
an outstanding Sixties dancer on the Northern 
Soul circuit. 

The Majestics, featured on eight of the album 


cuts, can certainly be considered excellent compe- | 


tition to their Motown counterparts, the Satin- 
tones. In fact, informative liner notes indicate a 
Tessurrected form of the group became the 


Motown-recorded Monitors. Selections range 
from straight-ahead Doo Wop like, “Give Me A 
Cigarette (So I Can Forget)” to the incredibly | 
Soulful “Baby”, which sounds like it could have | 
come from one of James Brown’s early 60's King 
productions. Quaint organ, echoing background 
vocals and symphathetic horn work back a strong 
raw talk/sing vocal. Excellent music! Overall, a 
fine album that covers that heavy musical era of | 


| the early 60's. Excellent liner notes, okay cover — 


strongly recommended. Available from Relic | 
Records, Box 572, Hackensack, NJ. 07602. 


preety 


Martin Koppel 


“| HEAR YOU KNOCKIN" 
BY JEFF HANNUSCH (aka ALMOST SLIM) 


In “I Hear You Knockin’, Jeff Hannusch investi- 
gates New Orleans’ crucial role in the development 
of Rhythm & Blues and Soul music. A series of 
well-researched profiles of key personalities — 
including plenty of original interview material — | 
does much to flesh out the basic “history” pro- 
vided by John Broven's fine book, “Walkin’ To 
New Orleans". The subjects of the profiles are 
diverse. There are “founding fathers” ranging 
from Dave Bartholomew, Roy Brown and Smiley 
Lewis to pianists Huey Smith and Professor Long- 
hair. Such jazz and blues men as Tuts Washington, 
Guitar Slim and Earl King are here, Also covered 
are hit makers (Lee Dorsey, Ernie K. Doe), Soul | 
singers (Irma Thomas, Johnny Adams) — even 
the people behind the scenes, such as premiere 
recording engineer Cosimo Matassa, and label 
owners Johnny Vincent (Ace) and Joe Banashak 
(Minit) and Allen Toussaint. Hannusch relates all 
of it in an engaging, very readable style sometimes 
offering his own helpful insights. All in all, Jeff 
Hannusch has provided an excellent ‘historical 
Perspective’ (as he set out to do) in this absorbing 
reference book. Published by Swallow 
Publications and available at a cost of $13.95 
from:— 

P.0. Box Drawer 10. | 

Ville Platte, LA. 70586 

USA. * 
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he interview you are about to read isa distitation of | 

three interviews done over a ten-year span, Ben E. 

King, whose real name is Benjamin Earl Nelson, is 

one of the warmest entertainers | have met. He is not an 

“oldie but goodie” artist, but is a survivor, a true talent. | 

‘You must keep in mind, not only is Ben E. King an excellent 

vocalist he is also a gifted songwriter. In late 1985 yet 

another generation embraced his classic song “Stand By 

Me,” this version being sung by Maurice White. Ben told 

‘me on the phone that he thought Maurice had updated his 

tune nicely for today's dance world but that his favourite 
versions were by Mickey Gilley and John Lennon. 

Soul fans in Europe seem to be seeing a lot more of Ben 
E. King than we do. When | called him on New Year's day he | 
told me that he had just retumed from a visit overseas. This 
had been his fourth tour as a guest with Johnny Moore's 
Drifters, along with Clyde Brown, Joe Blunt and of course 
Johnny Moore. The tour ran from October 9th until | 
December 22nd and took the group all over the British Isles 
and even to Holland. 

Ben's new album which was recorded last fall at the Hit 
Factory here in Canada, is still being shopped around. It is 
all new material and was produced by Bob Gallo. Ben told 
me during our phone conversation that there are a couple of | 
companies who are very interested. If this new record lifts 
Ben. King back into the spotiight as “Supernatural Thing” 
didin 1975, |know that he willbe able to handle itwith ease. 
You see he's been there before. Good luck to you Ben. It's 
nice to know you. 

I'M SURE THAT A LOT OF PEOPLE WOULD THINK 
THAT YOU WERE BORN AND RAISED IN NEW YORK, 
BL™ THAT'S NOT TRUE IS IT? 

No | was born in Henderson, North Carolina on 
the 28th of September 1938. When I was about 
seven or eight my dad moved to New York and 
started a restaurant business. We lived on 8th 
Avenue and at that time they had the trolley cars 
outside our window. That was kinda frightening. 
It was noisy at night when I was trying to get to 
sleep, horn blowing and all that, you know. 

As far as music goes, I was brought up singing 
gospel and the only other music I heard in North 
Carolina was country & western. Then, when I got 
to New York, I heard all these groups singing 
harmony. I guess | really got interested in singing 
when I was in school. We had this group called the 
Four B’s. In fact, | married the sister of one of the 
guys in the group. I was singing bass at that time. 
We were really in a good era. In every block in New 
York I guess there was at least two or three groups. 
We had ours; we used to sing and harmonize all 
over Harlem. That was the time when we really 
enjoyed what we were doing. I enjoy it now but it’s 
| more of a travelling thing and a lot more involved. 


drifters... (Lett to right) Ben E. King/Charlie Thomas/Doc Green/Elisbury Hobbs. 
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HOW DID YOU COME TO JOIN THE FIVE CROWNS? 
I was working in my father’s restaurant and a guy 
called Lover Patterson came in looking for a singer 
for his group. 


HOW DID HE KNOW YOU WERE A SINGER? 
He didn’t know. He had his apartment at 118th 
Street and 8th Ave. and my father’s restaurant was 
at 119th Street. I think because he used to see a lot 
of young kids in there, my school pals, he came in 
based on that to see if there were any kids who 
could fit in the group. So he came in one day and he 
asked meas I was working that afternoon. Hesays, 
“You know anyone who knows how to sing? I'd 
like to put them in a group of mine.” I told him no. 
He left but came back like a week later. At that 
time I wasn’t thinking about show business in a 
professional way. I was just doing Doo Wop on the 
stoops, doing the Clovers and the Five Keys, sing- 
ing with the guys. Lover asked me the same ques- 
tion and I think I got up enough nerve to tell him 
| that I sang baritone. He said, “Really! I have a 
group that I would like you to try out with.” So he 
went across the street and brought these guys back 
and we rehearsed in the back of my father’s restau- 


| rant and that’s how I got involved with the Five 
Crowns. I was doing bass baritone. Lover thought 
I fit in great. We started doing a lot of gigs in 
Newark, New Jersey and a few local New York 
things. The first record was “Kiss And Make Up.” 
Charlie Thomas did the lead on that. He came into 
| the Five Crowns around the same time | did. 

Then, of course, the name was changed from the 
Five Crowns tothe Drifters. We did this show at the 
Apollo with the original Drifters who were break- 
ing up. Their manager, George Treadwell, 
approached our manager, Lover Patterson, and 
asked him if we'd like to become the new set of 
Drifters. We all thought he was joking because we 
couldn't hold a candle to these guys. We put it 
down toa goodnight drink he might have had, you 
know. Then, sure enough, at the end of that week, 
the Drifters actually did disband and we went 
downtown to discuss becoming the new Drifters. 
You see, the manager owned the name. I think that 
at one time Clyde McPhatter owned it then sold it. 
I didn’t know who did what or why back then. 


DID YOU HAVE TO LEARN THEIR NUMBERS? 
Yeah, we had to learn “Money Honey”, “Steam- 
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boat”, “Lucille”, which were beautiful songs, 
“White Christmas” — name it. We had to learn 
all those. We had a lot of stones thrown at us 
(laughs) simply because the Drifters at that time 
were a very, very hot group. At that time I was 
about eighteen. All of us were young. 


WHO WERE THE DRIFTERS THEN? 

| Myself, Charlie Thomas, Doc Green, Ellsbury 
Hobbs and a guitar player by the name of Reginald 
Kimber. 


DID YOU BECOME THE LEAD SINGER THEN? 

No, that was Charlie Thomas because he had the 
high tenor voice like Clyde's. Charlie was sup- 
Posed to sing “There Goes My Baby.” Lover and I 
had written the lyrics so I was showing it to Charlie 
boy in the studio. I guess we were going through 

| one of the mikes. Jerry Wexler said, “Why bother 
showing it to him? You sing it.” Just that turn of a 

| word started me into leading. I had never thought 
of leading before. It was just that weird. At that 
time we had just picked up a young fellow by the 
name of Johnny Williams. I was originally second | 
lead but more of a baritone second tenor than a | 
lead because I used to love to do the oooh and the 
aahh parts. Doc Green and I were mostly the 


harmony parts because we liked that. Charlie 
would do lead and Ellsbury Hobbs was the bass 
singer. With Jerry turning that around, that’s how 
my whole singing career started. 


WHY DID YOU LEAVE THE DRIFTERS? 

At the time I had legally signed with Lover Patter- 
son and the Drifters had a contract with George 
Treadwell. There was a big feud between my man- 
ager and George. | was married at the time and we 
weren't making much money. I think we were 
making something like seventy-five bucks a week 
(laughter) with hit records. There was no way I 
could live on it out on the road, paying hotel bills — 
at that time it was five dollars a day — feeding 
myself and getting my uniforms cleaned. | also had 
to send money home so the missus could eat. My 
manager said that I had to have more money and 
George said that he couldn’t give me a raise unless 
he gave everybody a raise. “If Ben wantsto, hecan 
pack.” I said, ‘I’m gone’, I was already in New 
York and I'd had a job before as a typist with a 
company up on 12st Street. I was going to ask for 
my old job back but my wife said, ‘I’ll go back to 
work for a while’ and she worked for a year as a 
librarian, When I left the room after I had quit the 
only one who followed me was Lover Patterson. 
He said, ‘Don’t worry about it. You can make it.” 
Then, when we had really bad times, when there 
wasn’t enough money to pay the bills, he would go 


| out and pawn stuff. And that’s how my solo career 


started! 


TELL ME ABOUT “SPANISH HARLEM", 

“Spanish Harlem” was originally planned to be 
done by the whole group, the Drifters. What hap- 
pened was that I was the closest one to the studio so 
I went in there and did it and Jerry Wexler said that 
they would overdub the other fellows later on. 
Somehow it turned out that they liked it the way it 
was. They knew I was leaving the group so they 
saved it and put it out as a single. It was the same 
thing with “Stand By Me”. | originally wrote that 
for the Drifters. It has yet to be done on record the 
way I wrote it, because the bass man had a part, 
everybody had a group part, It was really beauti- 
ful. [had planned to do it with the group. I was no 
longer with the Drifters but we had got together at 
Ellsbury Hobbs’ place and we rehearsed and got it 
down pat. Everybody was really hot about it. We 
went down to George and I was sitting down while 
they did it and Charlie Thomas did the lead 
because I showed it to him again (laughs) and so 
George says, “Naw man we've got enough mate- 
tial. Thanks anyhow.” My head dropped down 
and I walked out. Later I got to the studio and was 
doing a session and Jerry asked me if I had any 
material as we had about fifteen minutes left. I told 
him that I had one tune and that was the one, 
“Stand By Me.” stood in the studio and sung it 
with almost tears in my eyes. I was really upset 
because I didn’t want to do it asa solo. 


A COUPLE OF GUYS WHO HAD A LOT TO DO WITH 
YOUR BEING HERE TODAY ARE JERRY LEIBER AND 
MIKE STOLLER. WHAT DID THEY TEACH YOU? 

Ithink that Jerry and Mike are the reason I learned 
how to become a good singer. I had somewhat of a 
voice for them to start off with but they showed me 
technique and phrasing that wasn’t really a black 


style of singing. I had done gospel but, fortunately 


for me, I never had the strong gospel voice like 
Wilson Pickett has or Otis Redding had. I had 
more or less a voice like Sam Cooke — very light, 
very quiet type gospel voice. I think that’s one of 
the reasons they were able to work with me on 
songs like "Spanish Harlem” and “Save the last 
dance for me.” When | heard them playing 
“Spanish Harlem” on the piano | went into the 
bathroom and I sat down for a while. I just had to 
get away from that. I didn’t think I'd ever be able 
to sing that song. I’d never heard anything like 
that. We rehearsed it for ages until it finally | 
clicked. I learned how to put a little bit of myself 
into the songs and found I was able to live with 
them saying, do it like this or do it like that. What | 
happened then was that they got what they wanted 
and more. But the drilling was necessary because 
we were only another instrument in the arrange- 
ment, 


TELL ME A LITTLE ABOUT THE SONG “AMOR.” 


That was another of Leiber and Stoller’s tricks on 
me (laughs). I think after they discovered that I 
wasn't afraid to try the things that they were giving 
me, they would come up with all kinds of things. 

For instance, take the Spanish Harlem album. I 
had never heard rhythm patterns like that. I had 
never sung any Latin songs. The only training I'd 
had in that was at the “Save the Last Dance for 


| Me’ session. When they brought me “‘Perfidia” 


and “Amor” — oooh, I said, “Are you guys 
kidding?” But it was great because it gave me 
another form of music that I wouldn’t have nor- 


| mally acquainted myself with. 


HOW ABOUT “!, WHO HAVE NOTHING” IS THERE A 
STORY THERE? 

Oh yeah. I was travelling through Italy with my 
manager. We ended up in Rome and somewhere 
“round two or three in the morning I heard a knock 
on the door so I opened it. My manager at the time 
was Al Wilde. He also managed Richard Boone, 
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the actor, and Leslie Uggams. I was one of his new 
acts, There he was at the door. He came in and 
said, “Ben I’ve got this great song you've got to 
listen to.” I thought he meant in his room. He 
said, “Get dressed, put on anything.“ | put some 
clothes over my pyjamas. He grabs a car and we 
went over to someone's office. | found myself 
sitting in this very dark office, with somebody 
behind the desk talking Italian. I had no idea what 
they were talking about. All of a sudden they put 
ona song. It was in Italian and I said, “It’s a great 
song but what am | going to do with that?” Alsaid, 
“We've got to take this back home” Strangely 
enough he asked me if I thought I might be able to 
sing it. | replied, “I don't know because I don't 
know what he’s saying.” I think Al bought up the 
rights for the tune and we went back to the States 
and before I knew it Jerry and Mike had grabbed a 
hold of it and put the English lyrics to it. Rather 
than try to duplicate the Italian orchestra they used 
the actual Italian bed track tape and I just put my 
vocal on top of that. The rest is history. 


ONE OF MY FAVOURITE SONGS YOU WROTE IS 
“SEVEN LETTERS". 

It’s one of the songs I like more than anything, yet 
it still doesn’t catch on the way I wanted it to. I 
don’t think the publishing company pushes it the 
way they pushed “Stand by me” and some of the 
other titles in the catalogue. 


| WHEN DID YOU LEAVE ATLANTIC RECORDS? 

T eventually left the label in 1968. Like everything 
you do, it went a bit strange. That table will turn on 
you somewhere in life. | wasn’t making records 
that were successful and I got the feeling that I was 
there as part of the family rather than an artist and 
that can be very dangerous. If you don't keep 
yourself creative you'll catch yourself stagnating 
and you’ll catch yourself thanking the people 
around you forever just for keeping you alive and 
that’s not the way I wanted to go out. So, I went to 
Ahmet, sat down in his office and told him, 
“You've been very nice to me. I came here as a kid 
in’58 but, let's fact it, 1am not making hit records. 
‘You guys are throwing money away just taking me 
into the studio. I'd like to back off, maybe find out 
what I’m doing wrong, take a good look at myself. 
Maybe I’m out of step with what’s going on musi- 
cally’. Ahmet understood and appreciated that 
and always left the door open. Bob Crewe gave me 
a new direction. It was fresh and bright. New 
ideas, That was what I needed, Then he ran out of 
money. 


WHAT HAPPENED THEN? 

Eventually I went back to Atlantic. I was down in 
Miami, Florida doing a club date down there. | 
looked down in the audience and | saw Ahmet 
Ertegun and a lot of people from Atlantic. They 
were out there having a ball, drinking and waving 
at me. Now, I was singing a lot of Stevie Wonder 
things in my act, which meant that I had to sing in 
another register. Ahmet came backstage after the 
show and said, ‘Oh my God, your voice is so much 
better’. You see, they had never heard me sing on 


stage except at the Apollo where I would do my hits 


in the key I had recorded them. They had never 


heard me do different songs. They said, ‘We've got | 


to get you back in the studio.” 
To tell you the truth, studio work is not what it 
used to be. As the years went on I found myself 


(Left to right) Back row: Doc Green/James “Poppa” 


standing in the studio and there were no more 
musicians, just me and the headphones. I’m yell- 
ing my brains out but the feelings to me are a bit 
false because I’m getting my feelings second hand. 
I feel better when I’m doing what I do with the 
people who are doing it. 

As | mentioned earlier I don’t really have the 
authentic growling soul voice. I have a light sound- 
ing voice but people have always called me a soul 
singer. When I sang “Spanish Harlem“ and all 
the others I though I was doing something wrong 
somewhere because it didn’t sound soulful. I’m 
not moaning and groaning. I've got to say though 
that there’s a lot of feeling in those records and | 
hope you can appreciate what I was feeling when | 


was singing them. I hope you enjoy them. a 


THANKS BEN. SEE YOU NEXT TIME YOU'RE BACK IN 
TOWN. 


| COPY RIGHT. SHOWTIME INC. 1986. 
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